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$61 DO declare, Margaret, you are 

wearing your youth and your life 
away! It is a perfect shame for one so 
young to slave and save, day in and day 
out, with no show or chance of reach- 
ing an end of it all—only when you 
die. And the idea of your bringing 
water — let alone drawing it from that 
eighty-foot well!”’ 

The speaker, a small, pink-gowned 
girl of eighteen, was whisking, by way 
of emphasis, at the balsams in the 
flower bed. It was outside the milk- 
house door, and Frances sat on the 
rustic seat with an arch of hop vines 
above her head. Her cheeks had the 
glow of the rosiest balsams; but her 
brow was puckered with fine wrinkles 
of displeasure. 

‘*T don’t see what Dick is thinking 
about to let you live such a life. It is 
nothing short of murder.’’ 

‘*Frances!’’ Margaret said, speak- 
ing for the first time. She paused in 
her butter making, her cheeks flushed 
with scarlet. ‘‘I can’t see that Dick is 
to blame.”’ 


‘*Of course not!’’ said Frances, bit- 
terly. Something warm and glistening 
dropped on her bare, small hand. 
‘*Men never are to blame. Their 
wives can slave themselves to death 
at the beck and call of a miserly, cold- 
hearted, old mother-in-law, and _ still 
the husbands are not to blame! Mur- 
der is the only name for this grinding 
routine of life that crushes one’s heart 
like a millstone. It is different when 
one is poor and has the work to do — or 
starve. One, even then, can look for- 
ward with pleasure to the future reward 
and rest from labor. But given a snug 
little fortune in the bank, and cattle 
and land bringing in profits far beyond 
what is required for even the comforts 
of life, I say again it is soul-murder to 
tie a bright, sunny-hearted woman to a 
drudge’s work until she is worn out 
and weary at thirty-five.”’ 

The flush had deepened on Margaret's 
face as her sister went on speaking in 
the low, tense voice, that in Frances 
was the very concentration of emotion. 
But she quietly made answer: — 
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‘*T am sure, Frances, | do my work 
willingly and I share in the profits. I 
don’t say that I had rather be here 
than at home — in the little house across 
the field. But Mother Olcott works at 
tasks even harder than mine. I 
not her slave, we have never had the 
suspicion of an unkind ward between 


us. And where could we ever find 


anyone to do the work as we would — 


have it done ?”’ 

‘Other people have efficient ser- 
vants,’’ Frances said, rebelliously. 

‘*Mother Olcott is hard to please in 
that particular —’’ Margaret began. 

‘*And then you save eight dollars 
a month by doing it without help,” 
Frances interposed. ‘‘ Oh, you needn't 
smooth things over for me, Margaret! 
If there 
were ever any holidays or vacation for 
you! But it’s the butter making and 
the churning, and the fruit canning and 
so on and so forth!”’ 

Frances rose and 
skirts. 

‘* I'd better be going,’’ she said, ‘‘ be- 
fore you accuse me of treason. You 
will come to Aunt Sarah’s, Thursday, 
won't you? “Lucile is to be there from 
Midway, and Kate Carver.”’ 

Margaret's face whitened, a little 
painfully. 

‘*T do not see how I can come,’’ she 
said. ‘‘We have to hurry up the 
peach drying this week.’ 

‘*Can you come Friday ?’’ 

‘*It is baking day and the tomatoes 
are to be canned. ”’ 

‘*Of course, I didn’t really expect 
you would come. I only asked you — 
well, good-by, Margaret. [I know I'll 
remain a new woman and a single 
one !”’ 

It was through a dim, blue blur that 
Frances’ little, indignant face disap- 


Can't I see you are tired ? 


shook out her 
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peared down the fennel-fringed high- 
way. Margaret, her butter forgotten, 
her milk neglected, stood looking out 
the door toward the red roof of a little 
house in the long meadow thick with 
clover. Down there among the maples 
and the young pines nestled the house 
they had bought with their own pre- 
cious hoard ; that they had entered, she 
and Dick, with all the glad hope and 
love that lie close to the lips and eyes 
The floors of that little 
house, bare of carpets, had almost 
reflected her radiant face; its little 
kitchen had not compassed the happi- 
ness that filled all the earth to the high 
heavens and surged against the ame- 


of lovers. 


thyst skies at dawn, the sapphire circle 
at dusk. It was in the wide, front room 
that the little life she had given to earth 
flickered out and went back to, God. 
Verily; the whole infinite round of the 
knowable and the mystic had been com- 
pleted in that one year in the Happy 
Valley. 

It was by this borrowed name that 
Margaret called the  flower-flecked 
meadow between the hill slopes, when 
she let her thoughts wander that sweet 
but perilous path back to the past. It 
was not often she allowed her soul to 
look backward ; it seemed to her that it 
was almost, in memory, an arraign- 
ment of the present before some bar of 
justice. But often when wearied by 
the day’s work, she had rested a while 
by her chamber’window, when the full 
moon had left a silver trail straight 
across the fields and over the Happy 
Valley. As her eyes followed the glow- 
ing way, so her heart’s desire had gone 
back on the shining track to the things 
that were. And _ glorified by that 
strange light that shines only on the 
happy hours that are gone forever, 
every incident of that one year’s life in 
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the enchanted valley seemed tenderly 
radiant as the stars of heaven. 

Five years is not an zon of time, 
indeed. But since the morning when 
Margaret had put the last trifle into the 
wagon that transferred their little stock 
of household goods to the big farm- 
house on the hill, it seemed to her she 
had lived a decade of work and weari- 
ness. 

It was not from Margaret’s choice 
that alien faces came to be in the little 
house she had left. Nor was it her 
choice that after his father’s death 
Dick should give up their home to 
renters and go to live with his mother, 
and manage the great, well-kept farm. 
Not that Margaret had demurred after 
that first passionate refusal : — 

‘“‘T can never go live with your 
mother and leave my own little home! 
I want to be where everything is my 
own and there are just you and I!”’ 

It was a vehement burst of emotion 
one would have never expected from 
Margaret. She was one of those white, 
silent, gentle women whose hearts are 
but rarely understood. After she said 
it, she trembled, for there came on 
Dick’s face that sudden, white look. 
It was an unfailing sign of obstinate 
anger and determination — the ‘‘ Olcott 
will,’ his mother called it, which was 
only another name for a certain selfish- 
ness as powerful as it is unconscious. 

‘**T think you will,’’ he said, tensely. 

After that Margaret never uttered a 
word of protest, or opposition. To 
Margaret's soul strife between husband 
and wife — harshness of words or man- 
ner — was the most terrible thing that 
could come to married hearts. So she 
went from the Happy Valley and took 
her place under the imperious sway of 
Martha Olcott’s household rule. And 
Dick, who really loved his beautiful 
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wife, seeing no friction of the indoor 

affairs, lapsed into the work-absorbed, 
commonplace husband, forgetting that 
Margaret’s life might be easier or 
lighter, or that the wings of her buoy- 
ant spirit might be crumpled and 
broken. 

It was ten o'clock when Margaret, 
dashing the tears from her lashes, went 
hurriedly back to her butter. With deft 
hands she packed the golden cakes 
into the pails and carried them down 
cellar. A quick rinsing of the brick 
floor, and then she hastened up to the 
kitchen to assist with dinner. Mrs. 
Olcott sat on the north porch paring 
apples, dropping the yellow rings of 
peel into a bright tin pail. 

‘* It's time the peas were on to cook. 
You'd better shell them, Margaret, 
quick as you can. Frances is gone, 
reckon. Looks like your Aunt Sarah 
don’t get much work out of her in 
vacation time. I was by there yester- 
day and Frances was in the hammock, 
and your Aunt Sarah was in the back 
yard peeling peaches.’’ 

‘*T don’t suppose Aunt Sarah wishes 
Frances to help her,’’ said Margaret 
quietly, but her face flushed. ‘* Frances 
needs all of her vacation for rest. And 
she pays Aunt Sarah board.”’ 

‘Peeling peaches is hardly to be 
counted work,’’ said Mrs. Olcott, 
dryly. ‘‘ It's a downright rest to me.’’ 

Margaret thought of her own 
cramped fingers in ‘‘ drying time,’’ 
but said nothing. 

‘*T guess we will have to get up the 
peaches in the orchard and bring them 
to the house the best way wecan. The 
kiln is ready and | want to go to work 
this very afternoon. But the boys 
won't stop to help us. The hay is not 
half in and if there isn’t rain inside of 
twenty-four hours I'll be surprised. 
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It’s the seed clover, too, and I don’t 
want a pound lost.’’ 

Dinner was hurried up and served to 
the hungry men. Dick, lingering over 
his dessert of crushed peaches and 
cream, looked across at Margaret with 
some A blue line curved 
under each eye and her cheeks were 
white as the rose at her bosom. 

‘** Sick, Margaret? You look awfully 
pale.”’ 

‘*No, I feel very well.’’ 

‘* But you didn’t eat anything scarce- 
ly,’’ said Mrs. Olcott. ‘‘ I don’t know 
where my appetite has gone. I feel 
right faint and weak.”’ 

‘* Maybe it’s the peach dryin’ makes 
you and Mag tired to think about it,”’ 
said Joe, the ‘‘ baby son,’’ a tall lad of 
fourteen. 

‘* Did you ever hear me complain of 
being tired, even after I had done the 
work ?"’ asked their mother, grimly. 

Herbert laughed in unison with Joe. 
Mother’s pride of endurance was well 
known. 

When the dinner dishes had been 
cleared away, Mrs. Olcott sat down on 
the porch to rest. ‘*My head feels 
very queerly,’’ shesaid. ‘‘I don't feel 
like I can stand the sun. You can 
shake the trees, Margaret, and fill the 
baskets, I will come down and help 
you after a while. I must be a little 
bilious.”’ 

But when Margaret had gathered the 
fruit, she came back to see how her 
mother-in-law fared. She found her 
lying on the sofa in the parlor, delirious 
‘with fever and babbling wildly of the 
work waiting her, unfinished. Marga- 
ret got her into the bed in the cool, big 
room that was Margaret's own. Though 
burning, hot with fever, a shivering fit 
caused her to crouch beneath the quilts. 
Filled with alarm, Margaret hurried to 


concern. 
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the field and sent Joe at a gallop for the 
doctor. 

It was on the third day that the phy- 
sician pronounced the illness to be 
typhoid fever —that loathsome, burn- 
ing, wearying fever. Margaret had © 
feared as much from the first. And 
now came her day of trial. For upon 
her shoulders fell the double burden 
of work and nursing. As the fever 
crept higher and higher the de- 
lirious tongue muttered, commanded, 
and argued with the forms and fancies 
of fever. 

But through it all, the cry rang of 
‘*Margaret, Margaret !’’ It was her 
hands that bathed the hot brow, her 
patient fingers that mixed the drops 
and the cooling drinks that could not 
cool the parched throat ; and when the 
worst days came it still was Margaret 
who watched and soothed and mur- 
mured by the bed, ever wakeful, ever 
patient. 

A woman was found to ‘‘do the 
work’’ in the kitchen. Margaret, worn 
with her vigil, was too utterly weary to 
even know or care if it were done as she 
could wish. Mildred, Dick’s married 
sister, had come, but her mother would 
have none of her care. For Mildred’s 
nervous, rasping voice sent a chill 
through Margaret, who knew that the 
shrill tones would undo hours of patient 
nursing. At the first sharp sentences, 
Mrs. Olcott sprang up in bed with a 
wild cry, and Mildred went terrified 
from the room. 

‘*T can’t do you any good, Marg,”’ 
she said, piteously. ‘‘ Mother can’t 
bear me near her.’’ And she fell to 
crying in a hushed way. 

Science and a good constitution con- 
quered the fever, and slowly but surely 
Mrs. Olcott began to recover a little 
strength and intelligent speech. With 
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it came the peevishness and exaction of 
the convalescent. On Margaret her 
demands came, incessant and contra- 
dictory, giving her no time for the rest 
so sadly needed. Frances, who came 
every day to help her sister in many 
ways, declared that she would speak 
her mind to Mrs. Olcott. 

‘* * Rare, pale Margaret,’ Dick used 
to call you! 1 wonder he never thinks 
of it, now. Your face is more like a 
snowdrop.”’ 

Margaret laughed sleepily. She was 
lying on the sofa, with the curtains 
drawn, that she might snatch a wink of 
sleep before supper time. 

‘* Margaret !’’ came a weak voice 
from the other room. She was on her 
feet in an instant, and went into the 
room, leaving the door slightly ajar. 
Frances and Mrs. Hargreave, a neigh- 
bor, remained in the parlor. They 
heard Margaret go out on the porch. 
Presently she came back and lay down 
upon the sofa ; soon she was asleep. 

‘* She looks awful white,’’ said Mrs. 
Hargreave, closing the blind where a 
rift of sunlight fell across Margaret's 
beautiful soft hair. ‘* I shouldn’t won- 
der if we were nursing her next.”’ 

‘* Tf it is not the fever, it will be from 
sheer exhaustion. Margaret, for all her 
whiteness and slenderness, must have 
muscles of steel to endure as she does. 
And now that old woman is getting well 
enough to be cross, I daresay there 
won't be much left of Margaret by an- 
other week. It’s almost a pity Marga- 
ret nursed her so carefully.’’ 

Frances laughed tremulously. Her 
friend turned to her a shocked face. 

‘* Why, Frances !’’ she said. 

Tt is true!’’ Frances said, with a reck- 
less rush of words. ‘* Margaret was so 
happy that first year they lived in their 
home, if it was bare of comforts. You 


know Mrs. Olcott does not believe in 
giving pecuniary aid to her children 
while she is living, hoarding it for them 
to quarrel over after she’s dead! But 
the home was paid for, and Margaret 
fairly lived in an Elysian dream. Like 
all dreams, it had an awakening. Of 
course Dick loves Margaret, but after 
the honeymoon — well, you know how 
men are. And the Olcotts worship the 
almighty dollar. What is a woman's 
immortal soul and her happiness com- 
pared to being well off — well fixed ?’’ 

Frances spoke with more than her 
usual impulse, her cheeks flushed red. 
Mrs. Hargreave sat silenced by the 
vehement voice. 

‘* As for that narrow, hard, grasping, 
old woman in yonder, she’s come back 
to life to pick up the reins and drive 
once more. Margaret, if she doesn’t 
wear out with a fever, will bow meekly 
to her rule, and at thirty-four or five, 
what will she be? Worn out with 
labor for other people —ambition 
crushed, aspirations dead. Soul-mur- 
der, that’s what it is, and that old 
tyrant in yonder is the assassin! 

Frances rose and paced the floor 
nervously. Then shesaid more quietly 
and in a subdued voice: — 

‘*T ought to be ashamed 
in her house, too. 


and here 
But these things 
hurt deep, and Margaret is my only 
sister.”’ 

She picked up her white sunbonnet 
and tied it with trembling fingers. 

‘“*T don’t know but what you are 
part right,’’ the neighbor said. ‘‘ But 
Martha Olcott’s true at heart. She's 
honest as the day, if she is near.”’ 

Frances went on out the door. — Pres- 
ently Mrs. Hargreave arose and tiptoed 
towards the middle door, half ajar. 
She paused to glance at the pale face 
pressing the pillow. Margaret lay 
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sleeping, heavily, wearily. Her sister’s 
passionate voice had not disturbed that 
dreamless rest. The neighbor went 
softly through the door into the inva- 
lid’s room. Early twilight dimmed the 
air; a cool south wind lifted the sheer 
curtains gently. On the bed Martha 
Olcott lay very still. Her iron-gray hair 
was banded smoothly from her temples, 
accentuating the shrunken features. 

‘* Asleep,’’ muttered Mrs. Hargreave 
softly. ‘‘I believe I'll go back in the 
other room.’’ 

But no sooner was the door closed 
than the wasted face turned on the 
pillow and quivered.. Martha Olcott 
opened her eyes. Her fingers wan- 
dered in weak protest over the coun- 
terpane. ‘‘‘A_ hard, grasping, old 
woman,’ ’’ she whispered a little fiercely. 
To quarrel over when I am dead!’ ”’ 
She turned her face to the wall and lay 
very still. 

Margaret wished dimly during the 
three long weeks of convalescence that 
patience were one of Mother Olcott’s 
attributes. Even Dick showed vexa- 
tion one day when she ordered Margaret 
sharply to take away some dish or 
dainty unsuited to her taste. 

‘* Mother, Margaret is not a servant,”’ 
he said quietly. Then he flushed to 
see the deep, grateful look of wonder 
in Margaret’s eyes. 

When Mrs. Olcott began to hobble 
about the house, Margaret had recov- 
ered her strength, and had put in order 
the disordered rooms and _ kitchen. 
Ellen, the help, a sleepy but willing mu- 
lattress, she retained. Mother Olcott 
had asked no questions, but one Satur- 
day when the week’s work was finished, 
Margaret paid the girl her wages and 
she made ready to go, when suddenly 
Mrs. Olcott appeared in the kitchen. 
‘‘Where are you going?’’ she de- 


manded, so sharply that the girl stared 
at her. 

‘* Goin’ home; Miss Mag’s done with 
me.”’ 

‘*Miss Mag’s daft. Hang up your 
hat and stay till 7tell you to go.”’ 

With that, she hobbled away, leav- 
ing Margaret mute with wonder, for 
Mother Olcott had always refused to 
consider the luxury of a hired girl. 

But that night as they sat on the 
porch waiting for the men to come up 
from the barn, Mrs Olcott was very 
silent, leaning upon her cane. Marga- 
ret, always thoughtful, brought out a 
warm shawl and put it about the 
stooped shoulders. Mrs. Olcott drew it 
around her, saying nothing, but pres- 
ently she broke out :— 

‘* Margaret, I'm a mean, grasping, 
hard, old woman! I am!” she reit- 
erated, with a vehemence as forceful 
as had been Frances’ arraignment of 
her. ‘‘I have worked and _ slaved 
and toiled when I could have rested in 
comfort. I’ve missed the best part of 
life, and I'll die and the children 
will go to law about the property before 
my tracks are cold.”’ 

no! Mother Olcott—’’ was 
all Margaret could say. 

‘* You'll see, Margaret,’’ she nodded. 
‘It's come to me plain since this 
fever’s left me a little leisure to know 
myself. I’ve wrestled these last weeks 
with a—something. I can’t go back 
to the old life, I’ve got enough 
money. I want some little rest and 
enjoyment and neighborly visiting like 
other women I’ ve called shiftless. May- 
be the fever’s softened my head — more 
likely it’s my heart. I’ve tried to be 
an honest woman, Margaret, I never 
cheated a yellow nigger out of a cent. 
But I’ve scraped and managed and 
put by till I’m clean worn out. I’m 
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going to quit it all. You've been a 
good daughter to me, Margaret, — 
better in these five years than Mildred 
has been all her life. It was the way | 
raised her, I guess. And now the boys 
are coming. Kiss me and then leave 
us, I want to talk to them.’ 

Margaret obeyed dumbly. She felt 


like a priest at confession, deprived of 
all power to grant absolution or even to 
comfort. The new moon glimmered 
faintly in the west; across the fields 
lay, mystical and deep, the Happy Val- 
ley. She sat down and leaned her 
cheek on her hand, her eyes brooding 
on the dear, red roof beyond the trees. 
She heard dreamily the tramp of feet as 
‘*the boys’’ came up the backyard 
walk. She heard their good-natured 
wrangling sink suddenly into quietude. 
Sometimes a tone of the voice yet weak 
came floating to her, blended, with the 
muiattress’ song, as she washed the 
dishes. She waited dreamily and qui- 
etly till the moon was a low, red cleft 
on the horizon. Then Dick’s step 


sounded at the door. 


March 


By LaLia MITCHELL 


Blow o'er the meadow, O breezes gay, 
Kissing the snow from the dells away ; 
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Margaret !’’ he said. 

Yes,’’ she answered softly. He sat 
down beside her ; she had not yet waked 
from her dreams, and she did not turn 
her eyes away from the dark trees out- 
lined against the sky. 

How fast they grow — the pines !”’ 
she said in a hushed tone. ‘‘ The one 
at the little baby’s grave in the garden 
is so tall and slim.”’ 

*** Would you like to go back there 
next year to live?”’ Dick asked. He 
never forgot the look that flashed into 
her eyes as she turned her face to him. 

Back home! O Dick !"’ 

‘““Why, Margaret, I had never 
dreamed you cared so much. Mother 
talks of leasing the farm and she thinks 
we would be happier in our own home. 
Why, Margaret, darling !—’’ 

In the starshine he drew her white 
face down and kissed it, lover-fashion. 
‘*T never could half understand you,”’ 
he said. 
Her head lay peacefully on his shoul- 
der. Her heart was in the Happy 
Valley. 


Margaret smiled happily. 


Touch into being the buds on the larch, 


Shine in the heavens, O sun god fair, 
Warming and thrilling the springtime air ; 


Whisper the story, "Tis March! ‘Tis March ! 


Scatter the clouds from the azure arch, 


Painting the legend, ‘ 


Join in the chorus, O spirit mine ! 
Pulses are throbbing and glad eyes shine ; 


Tis March! ’Tis March !’’ 


Watching the skies and the budding larch, 


Lo, I am happy —’Tis March! ‘Tis March! 


‘Sine 
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The True Lent 


Its Religious Observances and Their Lessons 


By JANE E 


HE word Lent is supposed to. be 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
Lenten and German Lenz, Spring. 
The latter leads to the thought of blus- 
tering March — the forerunner of spring 
— the month which ordinarily comes in 
noisy, angry mood ; but its winds, with 
all their biting force, sing the good-by 
to winter. So we are always glad to 
say, ‘‘ Good-by, March!’’ and welcome 
Easter day with its new life, and the 
sweet breath of spring. 

Chronologically Easter is classed with 
the great festivals of the Christian year. 
This anniversary of our Lord's resur- 
rection is celebrated on the first Sun- 
day after the full moon that happens 
next after the 21st of March. Should 
the full moon come on a Sunday, then 
the following Sunday is Easter. 

The coming of this day varies, but 
the limits within which it must fall are 
the 22d of March and the 25th of April, 
inclusive. While there has never been 
any difference of opinion in the Chris- 
tian church as to why Easter is com- 
memorated, there has been much dis- 
cussion as to when it should be cele- 
brated. It is one of the movable feasts 
and controls the dates of the others. 
For instance, 
is the ninth and Shrove Sunday 
the seventh before Easter day, while 
Whit Sunday is the seventh and 
Trinity Sunday the eighth after Easter. 

The Catholic and Episcopal churches 
hold Easter in especial esteem, and it is 

becoming the custom of the Protestant 


Septuagesima Sunday 
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churches also to have special serv- 
ices and commemorative decorations. 
Truly spring is the fitting season for the 
observance of such a general awaken- 
ing. The miraculous resurrection of 
the body is appropriately symbolized in 
the reappearance of the flowers, the 
return of the rich foliage to the trees, 
and the soft verdure to the fields. 

It was custemary among the Jews to 
build a great fire on Easter even, in the 
open air, into which was cast all the 
leavened bread. This Easter fire has 
fallen somewhat into disuse, though 
there is at the present day in Jerusalem 
a ceremony called the ‘* Miracle of the 
Easter Fire.’ But for the past three 
hundred years the Latin churches have 
refused to take part in this, the Roman 
Catholics protest against it, and now 
the only participants in the ‘‘ Miracle of 
the Easter Fire’’ the Greek and 
other churches of the Orient. The 
Greeks claim that the ceremony dates 
from the time of the apostles, and that 
by the fire, which is actually Heaven- 
sent, their candles are lighted. 
claimed that this holy fire appears pre- 
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It is also 


cisely at two o'clock in the afternoon of 
every Easter Saturday in the Tomb 
of the Holy Sepulcher. In the walls of 
the sepulcher there are holes, and 
through these holes candles are passed 
to the Patriarch of Jerusalem, who is in- 
When returned the candles are 
ablaze, and presumably were lighted by 
the sacred flame. From them numer- 
ous other candles are lighted, and swift 
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messengers carry the holy fire through- 
out the length and breadth of Palestine, 
to Bethlehem, to Nazareth, and to all 
parts where the pilgrims journey. The 
interest in this ceremony is intense, and 
on the previous night hundreds of peo- 
ple sleep in the various chapels that they 
may secure good places on the morrow 
when they will stand for hours and wait 
for this miraculous holy fire. 

We are told that the heart keeps 
‘true Lent’’ in making it a time of 
serious reflection, self-examination, re- 
pentance and resolve for the many sins 
of omission and commission, and that, 
to this end, a careful search of our mo- 
tives and endeavor may prove more 
beneficial than pleasant. 

Strange as it may seem, many women 
of to-day self-elected lives of 
slavery, which, by comparison, present 
the lives of the Pilgrim mothers as lives 
of ease. In colonial times one pair of 
hands frequently prepared the food for 
a family of from ten to fourteen, kept 
the little ones and home in order and 
comfort, and also made bright the pew- 
ter platters and trenchers which are now 
the much coveted and cherished posses- 
sions of descendants. In addition to 
these daily recurring duties, the same 
busy fingers ofttimes spun the thread, 
wove the web, and fashioned all the 
garments worn by the entire household. 

Notwithstanding all these duties, the 
things temporal were never allowed to 
interfere with the sacred responsibility 
of training their children aright morally 
and religiously, as well as mentally. 
Precept was impressed by example, and 
it mattered not how inclement the 
weather, or how far distant the place of 
worship, they with their families were 
strict in their attendance upon Sabbath 
and week-day services. These mothers 
of long ago bore bravely and with cheer- 
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fulness the toil, trials, illness, and sor- 
rows of their own households, while they 
were ever found ready to share and lift 
the burdens of their neighbors. 

However, in the present there is no 
necessity to emulate their example, 
except in the virtues they perfected. 
The lamp of progress has shed bright 
rays upon woman's pathway. Knowl- 
edge and science have developed and 
perfected methods and inventions un- 
numbered to lessen and make easy the 
duties of the housewife and the home- 
maker of to-day. 

But the women of the present are 
wont to be ambitious for outward ap- 
pearance and social position. The hap- 
piness and peace of the home under 
these conditions are neglected, and fi- 
nally forgotten. The one child decreed 
by fashion as most desirable is too often 
the victim of mismanagement equally 
divided between over-indulgence and 
neglect. Parental obligations are cov- 
ered by the petting and fondness be- 
stowed upon an artificial life, education, 
and manners. The guidance of wis- 
dom and love is denied, and soon the 
once lovely and wholly irresponsible 
child is voted, even by friends most 
charitably inclined, as ‘‘ simply insuf- 
ferable."’ Thus the child is from first 
to last more care and anxiety than the 
ten or twelve belonging to the homes of 
early days. But why continue the 
story exemplified in greater or less 
degree in every social circle? 

The ambition of the women of pio- 
neer days was with noble purpose and 
rich in reward. Duty — home duty — 
was ever their watchword ; their cour- 
age and strength daily renewed by the 
consciousness of God's approving smile 
upon their toil. How many women of 
to-day are worn and wearied in vain 
strife for worldly position founded 
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wholly upon display and sinful extrav- 
agance ! Social position, when rightly 
defined, means more than ‘‘a place in 
society’? without other profit than a 
life of gayety. We must be clothed with 
the old-fashioned garment of righteous- 
ness, and not alone in the latest fashion, 
as society demands. 

The women of the nineteenth cent- 
ury are still with opportunity to estab- 
lish and test a new and higher standard 
for social position, and if successful it 
may prove a millennium for those of the 
twentieth. In order to accomplish this 
the heart must be right with God. All 
duties must be faithfully performed, 
regardless of adverse opinions and criti- 
cisms. The old Christians faced lions. 
Dare not we face society ? 
not afraid of the Czesar. Are we afraid 
of the scarecrows that society flaunts 
before us to keep us in line? The only 
law we need obey is that of the ‘‘ golden 
rule,’’ which includes every require- 
ment of courtesy, ‘‘that ye do unto 
others as ye would that they should 
do unto you.”’ 


They were 


It is pleasing to note that women 
seem more conscientious each year in 
doing good works, both at home and 
abroad, especially during the Lenten 
season. They decline as unsuitable the 
gayety and fatigue of society functions, 
and devote their time and energy to 
more quiet and equally enjoyable duties, 
with far greater profit. The benefit and 
extent of work yearly accomplished be- 
tween Ash Wednesday and Easter Sun- 
day can be estimated in scant measure 
by the annual reports of charitable in- 
stitutions, church societies, and King’s 
And the world is 
but partially informed of the great work 
of relief to individuals and families in 
distress, of garments made for the poor, 
visits to the hospitals, flowers to the 


Daughters circles. 


sick, and numberless ways in which 
willing hands minister wherever need 
and opportunity offer. It is sweet to 
recognize the heavenly ‘‘ ways’’ of the 
‘*best society,’’ and to live up to the 
motto ‘‘ not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister’’; and this not only in 
Lent, but all the year. 

Valuable Roman Catholic authorities 
date the observance of the Lenten fast 
even with the establishment of Chris- 
tianity —the real meaning of the fast 
having been subject to divers changes 
from time to time. St. Augustine 
caused the Lenten abstinence to refer 
to ‘meat and wine; later wine was al- 
lowed. As Eastern nations indulged 
but rarely in meat, this deprivation was 
not deemed sufficient, so they were for- 
bidden favorite foods and were to sub- 
sist for six weeks on a diet of dried 
fruits. Strange as it may seem, eggs, 
cheese, and fish, now the staple articles 
of food on ordinary fast days, were 
prohibited for a number of years. The 
indulgent use of butter granted by the 
Church produced large sums of money, 
that were used mainly to build the im- 
posing towers at the entrances to many 
of the finest cathedrals in Europe. The 
name of Tours de Beurre (butter tow- 
ers) is yet given to those that embellish 
fine churches at Bourges, Rouen, and 
other cities. 

The custom of observing the Lenten 
fast is not only found among the Chris- 
tian people, but among the priests of 
Egypt, the gymnosophists of India, and 
the Magi of Persia, who abstain from 
eating everything that had life; and 
those who follow the rigid order claim 
that their general health is much bene- 
fited thereby, as well as their spiritual 
welfare. May we strive this year 


“to improve our fast 
By starving sin and taking such repast 
As may our faults control." 
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Patience 


By Puivcie B. STRONG 


Patience two forms displays : 


The one those prove who, knowing loss and pain, 


earless fai e Patriarch’s cry can raise 
In fearless faith the Patriarch’s cry ’ 


‘* Yet will I trust, though slain !”’ 


The other — few do see, 


Since hid from sight, a secret of the heart, 
Tis seen but in the sweet serenity 
Of life it doth impart — 


Is that, more hard to learn, 


Those show whose souls in perfect peace abide, 


When joys long craved, for which they strongly yearn, 


Are still by Heaven denied. 


Home Life on Shipboard 


Domestic and Social Aspects of Sea Going and Port Life 


By Mary K. BREWSTER 


ASSING those dingy streets of New 
York where ships’ hulls and smoke- 
stacks, with an interminable weaving of 
rope, form the waterside border for 
miles, one not initiated probably sees 
only a commercial feature of the mer- 
chant marine, and would be surprised 
by a glimpse of the home centers behind 
the portholes and under the towering 
masts ;— many a snug cabin, cozily up- 
holstered, with a mother sewing there, 
a daughter playing the piano, and the 
awe-inspiring captain of official presence 
here mildly reading the evening paper. 


“All seems quite as domestic as any sit- 


ting room ashore. Only the pervasive 


tarry smell and a slight dizzy swaying 
of the pictures suggest that the home is 
a floating one. 


There is much neighborly visiting, 
too, between the ships. Indeed the so- 
cial side of ship life the seven seas over 
is a prominent one. It includes all the 
greater events of living — birth, death, 
and marriage ; while the greatest sensa- 
tions of joy and suffering, the most 
awakening and formative experiences, 
all have their part. 

Yet this factor is not what it used to 
be, for in the ports of the world there is 
but one sailing vessel now where for- 
merly there were dozens ; and with the 
sailing vessels has gone romance, just 
as with the commonness of telegraphy 
the poetry and mystery of travel have 
become prose. 

Families still accompany the captains 
on some steamers, but the old condi- 
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tions arealtered. The ‘‘tramp’’ quar- 
ters are less homelike. The trips are 
more on the ‘‘ grab and hustle’’ order. 
The stays in port, with all-night load- 
ing and consequent uninterrupted exist- 
ence in a cloud of fine coal dust, lose 
ideality, while the shortness of their du- 
ration prevents that forming of acquaint- 
ance that made such pleasant ties in the 
lives of old-time shipping people. More 
places may be touched, but fewer are 
known. 

The sailing vessel that makes deep- 
water voyages has monotonous periods 
before her, and by the time she has 
lost sight of the home port her family 
is setting about adapting itself to an 
existence that for months Shall have no 
other than atmospheric interruption. 

In the first place comes the stripping 
of the cabin. Down with superfluous 
draperies and away with all ornaments. 
Center table and chairs are screwed to 
the floor and oftentimes the carpet is 
taken up. Very bare and shipshape 
it looks, but there is an involuntary 
sigh when the last bunch of withered 
land flowers goes overboard. Next, 
if there is a novice aboard, comes 
the ordeal of seasickness, with nerveless 
convalescence, down where the air has 
softened and where the flocks of flying- 
fish first flash across the blue. Then 
the crossing of the equator, breezy and 
blue, and looking, after months and even 
years have marked intervals, as if never 
a day had passed since the last leaving. 
At last with the new strength born in 
the southern ‘‘trades,’’ the new sort 
of life has become a natural one. 

The equatorial rains have supplied 
a luxurious quantity of water, and the 
women aboard desire a wash day all 
their own — quite a different affair from 
the steward’s weekly sousings. Cook 
groans, but makes way on the galley 


stove for the extra water. Steward 
runs forward and aft fetching buckets 
and placing tubs on the cool grating 
before the after-house, and then, aghast 
at the quantities called for, expostulates 
against the extravagance of rinsing 
waters ; and finally, driven half frantic 
by so many invasions of his usually 
methodical routine, climbs the house, 
where he fiercely stretches line from 
shrouds to mast, back and around 


‘again, until every man aboard knows 


that something unusual is at hand. 

After him the ladies mount the house 
and begin to deck the lines, which then 
sag helplessly until some observing 
‘Jack notes the difficulty and scam- 
pers to make things more taut, with 
a bashful smile at the thanks of the 
women with whom he is called to unex- 
pected proximity. Such a stiff, pure 
breeze and such an intensity of sunshine 
as bleaches those garments, which hang 
until the sunset dew dampens them 
again, and the strengthening wind tugs 
at the pins, make all laundry methods 
thereafter seem stifling. Next day there 
is ironing and mending. 

Another day comes with atmosphere 
so uncommonly dry that it is chosen 
to unpack the chests of shore clothes, 
to see that nothing is molding or 
spotting. How gay and pretty the 
garments look in their unfamiliarity, 
and to what a flood of talk their asso- 
ciation gives rise ! 

A period of dressmaking is next in 
order. A quiet day is selected for cut- 
ting, and is followed by an absorption 
in making, that is ludicrous when it 
resolves itself into sitting up till mid- 
night of Saturday, as though driven by 
a dressmaker at Easter-time instead of 
having weeks of leisure and oceans of 
time yet stretching ahead. 

Down in the southern oceans, where 
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the albatross swarm through days and 
nights of chill murkiness, an appetite 
comes that will not be satisfied, and 
another era of misery for the steward 
begins, manifesting itself in  mess- 
ing with the chafing-dish, evening 
lunches and cocoa ; or candy scrapes on 
gray Sunday afternoons, when the ket- 
tle of boiling sirup has to be tied to the 
swaying stove. 

Minor events assume magnitude in 
everyday sea life.—the pranks of cat, 
dog, pig, or whatever the ship pet be. 
The fowls impart an especial air of 
domesticity. It is comforting to hear 
their homely crow at daybreak, to feed 
them after dinner, and to follow the 
steward when he goes for their eggs. 
This last is an important matter, and 
sometimes captains become so proud of 
the performance of these members of 
the ship company that they keep and 


compare with one another records of 


eggs laid during so many days’ pas- 
sage. 

Not long ago there was an item 
floating among that mass of misinfor- 
mation which does its best to veil the 
actualities of ship life, stating that 
‘*fowls were carried to sea, but for 
what reason was not evident, as the old- 
est mariner never heard of one being 
killed for the mess and a hen at sea 
absolutely refuses to lay eggs.’’ As to 
the mess part of it, Sunday fowl on the 
cabin table is almost as traditional as 
Thursday duff, and comes to be scorned 
by old sailors when on shore, along 
with olives, pea-soup, and kindred ac- 
companiments of the floating cuisine. 

It is work that the heart thrills to 
when port is so near that it is safe to 
again dress the cabin. Rugs, cushions, 
curtains, photographs, are returned to 
their former public places, and a gentle 
air of comfort transforms the place in 


harmony with the expectancy that is 
rejoicing the ship company. The first 
butcher out will bring flowers. 

Port life in the East Indies and in the 
colonies generally is charming. It is 
universal in its eager friendliness to those 
out from ‘‘home”’ or ‘‘the States,”’ 
its hospitality and its gayety ; though 
there are certain places that excel in the 
spontaneous expression of these ameni- 
ties, and rank as favorites in the hearts 
of those whose memories make the 
happy annals of the shipping world. 

First of all, with the majority, proba- 
bly, stands Hong Kong, that port of 
radiant memories of the days when the 
Stars and Stripes floated over perhaps 
thirty ships in her harbor ; when the 
Fourth of July picnics to the mountain 
might number a half-hundred Yankees 
together, and again as many for the 
dances on one ship and another of the 
fleet, when the between-decks was 
cleared and hung with ensigns and sig- 
nal flags and the children of severe New 
England forgot themselves and feasted, 
frolicked, and flirted in the romance- 
breeding enchantment of eastern moon- 
light. At Hong Kong, ashore, were the 
dances of the ‘** Tarantula’’ Club, the 
races, polo matches, and cricket among 
the regiments, with military concerts on 
Sunday afternoons. 

Manila port life was similar to that 
in Hong Kong, though the port is less 
of a favorite and life there more tedious. 
There was the bachelors’ hall, for some 
years gratefully known by those of the 
ships tarrying in that bay, where a jolly 
company of young English, Scotch, and 
Americans lived and lavished hospital- 
ity ; and, many a morning, parties of 
these business exiles traversed the bay 
to breakfast aboard their respective 
home ships ; where the Americans, for 
instance, rejoiced in hot rolls with their 
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coffee in the same spirit that the old 
confederate many 
consul at Hong-Kong, rejoiced 


colonel, so years 

and 
made use of his opportunity of tasting 
corn bread again by favoring each ship 
of the fleet in turn at breakfast. 

In foreign waters American vessels 
are beset for baked beans and dough- 
nuts, the fame of which always spreads 
where there is a Yankee clipper har- 
bored. 

In the old prosperous days the experi- 
East Indian 
homes were delightful, often the cap- 


ences of Americans in 
tain and entire family being received at 
once in the bungalow of some wealthy 
consignee and made at home amid that 
languid and luxurious tropical life, as 
long as the ship remained in port. 
hordes of brown servants, the drowsy 
magnificence and the utter ease of it all, 


The 
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were novel indeed to the daughters of 
our energetic clime. The old Eastern 
entertained in 
princely fashion in those days. 


business houses, too, 

In these times the Australian ports 
are among the most cordial, a large 
proportion of the American trade by 
sailing vessel now going in that direc- 
tion. Sydney has long ranked high in 
Many an old 
salt seeks his final haven there, and many 


the list of favorite ports. 


more would were they free to choose. 
The spirit of the people, their welcome 
to strangers of all lands, the indescriba- 
ble beauty of the place, and the possi- 
bilities for pleasure amid the luring 
windings of its harbor, like to no other 
harbor in its enchantment, give it a ten- 
derness in memory that never fades in 
the lives that have tasted the social side 
of seagoing. 


The Brook’s Complaint 


By CAROLINE HARRIS GALLAGHER 


An angry little brook one day 
Went rushing towards the sea, 


And thus complained in bitter tones : 


‘* There’s no one cares for me. 


‘* In summer many friends have I, 
My life is bright and gay ; 


But now, deserted and forlorn, 


I wend my lonely way. ”’ 


The Ice King, hearing her complaint, 
Bent o'er the little brook, 

And strove to comfort and console 
With tender word and look. 


And whispering low, he said to her, 
now / love you best ;"’ 

And in his strong yet loving clasp 
He kissed her into rest. 
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wn not usurping the long held 

sovereignty of the ‘‘tea,”’ the 
‘** Afternoon Coffee’’ has made its début 
into society, and promises to become a 
popular rival of the old favorite, not 
only as somewhat of an innovation in 
the style of entertaining, but for the 
more important purpose of inducing the 
gentlemen to attend. It is an estab- 
lished fact that with but few exceptions 
sipping tea is man’s aversion, and he 
usually manages to excuse himself from 
.these little functions, which possess such 
a fascination for the ladies. 

Now a social affair where the mascu- 
line element is absent, is rather insipid, 
uninteresting, and akin to an Adamless 
Eden; so the fair sex have decided to 
remedy the evil, and the afternoon cof- 
fee is an agreeable solution of the difh- 
culty. 

There are many odd and _ beautiful 
decorative schemes that may be used, 
but as Java is one of the greatest coffee 
growing countries, and the beverage 
made from the Java bean the most de- 
licious in flavor, the Javanese is appro- 
priate, while exceedingly novel and 
Oriental in effect. The decorations for 
it could serve, too, for an evening af- 
fair of some sort, or for a choco- 
late breakfast, or an Oriental lunch the 
next day, where a different set of guests 
are invited. This is very nice when a 
hostess has a large circle of friends to 
whom she wishes to extend hospitality; 
besides killing two birds with one stone 
and saving expenses, which is an item 
that many must of necessity consider. 

Palms, small trees, or shrubs peculiar 
to the south, flowering plants and creep- 


A Javanese Coffee 


By NELLIE G. 


COLEMAN 


ers are utilized profusely to attain a trop- 
ical effect ; these are arranged carelessly 
about the room, and intermingled with 
them are Chinese lanterns suspended 
from wires swung across the room near 
the ceiling, the wires being entwined 
with vines and bunches of ferns. The 
softened illumination gleaming amidst 
the green foliage looks quaint and sub- 
dued, producing a scene strikingly pic- 
turesque, and similar in appearance toa 
garden. 

If the coffee is served on small tables, 
as is sometimes the case where a hostess 
has ladies receiving with her, each being 
given one to preside over, no table 
adornment is needed, save maybe a 
tracery of vines and a sprinkling of 
blossoms on the cloth ; but it is more 
usual for all the guests to sit at one 
table, in which event some decoration is 
necessary. 

If one is the fortunate owner of a 
handsome, polished table, no covering 
for it, except doilies, is wanted ; but if 
a cloth is used, let it be of a light brown 
or yellow, with a veiling of delicate 
vines which fall in draperies over the 
edge, and are festooned up with bunches 
of yellow flowers. In the middle is 
placed an oblong mirror banked around 
with yellow, from which rises a simu- 
lated ‘‘Island of Java,’’ composed of 
mosses and ferns, with flowers repre- 
sented as growing upon it ; this green- 
ery also obscures the pots of the palms 
that are laid in the center of the glass, 
and which extend up above the table, 


drooping gracefully over it. The unique 


effect is further increased by little fancy 
cofieepots filled with blossoms, scat- 
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tered at intervals about the board. Any 
Oriental metal or wood candlesticks, 
with yellow-shaded candles, which can 
be procured, are also used. 

The viands served should not be 
many in number, and of a light nature ; 
their choice is left to individual taste. 
Tropical fruits come in in canoe shapes, 
while chocolate ices are served in molds 
in imitation of the halves of cocoanuts, 
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made of white and brown candy. A 
chocolate coffeepot, tied with green 
and yellow ribbon, and filled with cocoa- 
nut bonbons, is presented each guest. 

Of course Java coffee is the only 
thing to serve, and in the regular coffee 
cup ; if the china that is used came from 
the Orient, so much the better, as there 
is no ware so peculiarly beautiful and 
appropriate. 


Notions and Novelties—V1 


As Monthly Noted in the American Metropolis 


By HESTER 


IKE everything else, table linen has 
periodical styles, followed by their 
decadence. 
terns are in vogue, a reappearance of a 


At present striped 
fashion of thirty years agone. Some of 
us recall to mind our mother’s linen 
closets, and recognize the same fine old 
patterns revived. 
plain lengthwise stripe, from one inch 
to one foot wide, alternating with a 
stripe of groups of flowers or of fes- 


Usually there is a 


toons. Sometimes there is a_ broad 


stripe, then one of hair-lines showing 
no figure. the 
cloths are in better taste than those sold 


Of course separate 
by the yard, but the latter are more 
economical. 

The latest novelty is the circular 
tablecloth, made, of course, for a round 
table, which is now quite fashionable 
for dinner use, as well as for small tea 
For the dinner, tablecloths 
come as large as four yards in diame- 
ter, 
square, which is also used. 


services. 


as the same size in the 
As they 
are woven on specially large looms, 


as_ well 


they cost a pretty penny, sometimes 
reaching into the hundreds of dollars. 


M. PooLe 

Square table linens, either of moder- 
ate size or extremely large, are often 
trimmed both with lace and embroid- 
ery. Torchon Renais- 
sance are in the best style, the former 
later in mode than the latter. There 
is insertion and an edge, both of varying 
width, according 


lace and the 


to the price. Usually 
on the table, forming 
the lace falls like a 
valance from the edge. 

Much Renaissance lace is 
handmade in this city or the vicinity. 
One three-hundred dollar set of a cloth 
and napkins which I often see is 
trimmed with Renaissance made by an 


the insertion lies 
a border, while 


of this 


orphan girl, who gains a portion of her 
It has a 
rich effect, is fifteen inches wide and 


livelihood by lace-making. 


wears and launders excellently. 
Renaissance is so much the rage that 
one can scarcely enter a private house 
in Manhattan without seeing the requi- . 
site paraphernalia in all stages of com- 
pletion. Some is crude, some beautiful. 
The material is sold in all fancy shops. 
Linen, like many other modern ob- 
jects of use, has lost much of its former 
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durability. Too much chloride of lime 
is used in bleaching, which, of course, 
injures the fabric. In consequence of 
this, French linens should be avoided 
by housekeepers who desire durability 
more than style. As in more impor- 
tant things, that nation sacrifices quality 
to form and elegance. 

Napkins, the newer styles, are fre- 
quently oblong instead of square. They 
match the cloth, and both are often em- 
broidered with some unique design or 
with a monogram one and a half inches 
in length. These are wrought in one 
corner just above the border — gener- 
ally in white. In fact, white upon the 
table is thought to be newer and more 
tasteful than color. There is even a re- 
turn to the fine uncolored china with no 
design but the old-fashioned gilt band, 
sometimes with a band of a rich color 
near that. . 

Hemstitching upon table linen is re- 
garded as rather passé, though it is still 
used upon sheets, pillow slips, and tow- 
els. Upon the latter, fringe, which wears 
out readily, is out of date. 

For stable everyday use thrifty house- 
keepers purchase the unbleached or half- 
bleached German or Irish linens. I have 
omitted to state that whenever an in- 
serting is used, or open work appears 
upon the edge of the table, it is neces- 
sary that either a white or a delicately 
tinted cloth should be laid under it. 

Centerpieces, tray cloths, and doilies 
follow the fashions of larger cloths. 
They are embroidered or trimmed with 
Renaissance or torchon, or made of 
drawn work with plain linen centers. 
Many of the newer tray cloths are oval 
instead of round. 


White bedspreads, too, are now more 
in vogue than when wrought with colors. 
Glaring hues have been so overdone 
even in machine work that it is a rest to 
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the eye to see spotless white, or, at least, 
one tint alone and that delicate. Butter 
colored lace and trimmings of any and 
all sorts are relegated to the back- 
ground, They became tiresomely com- 
mon. Still there are color lovers who 
cling to fancy tinted sets. For the table 
these sets are used at luncheon or break- 
fast. 

In this connection it may be stated 
that the most costly set of china imported 
this season was made for the widow of a 
millionaire, and is brought out for her 
dinner parties. There are four sets of 
plates, four dozen in each, four platters, 
and several small square dishes for bon- 
bons and almonds. They are colorless, 
save for a narrow gilt band on the inner 
edge of the rim, on either side of which 
is an equally narrow band of deep red. 
The edges have shallow scallops, and the 
platters are square-cornered. An egg- 
shell is hardly more transparent, and 
nothing can be more fragile. It is one 
woman's sole duty to take care of this 
china, each piece of which is set on edge 
on the velvet-lined shelves in an espe- 
cially constructed safe. The set cost 
the owner the plump little sum of 
$30,000. On each piece is the crest 
with monogram, which is the pride of 
its owner. 

There is a good deal of feeling just 
now, in Manhattan, regarding the pop- 
ular plays which have been put upon 
the boards of the finest theaters of the 
city. Strange to say, though these 
theaters are patronized by a large class 
of staid, respectable people, ‘fathers and 
mothers, young women with chaperons, 
many of the plays have been such as dis- 
grace the metropolis. | No high-minded 
person can stay in the house until the 
curtain drops and preserve self-respect. 
In thinly veiled but suggestive lan- 
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guage, immorality is rampant. It is 
the immorality of degenerate Paris, 
which despises the marriage relation 
and sneers at purity. Provided the 
form of the play is artistic and attrac- 
tive, the nearer it approaches the ‘* 
of situations, the better. 


per- 
ilous edge’’ 
In fact, the most popular representa- 
tions seem to be those in which hero 
and heroine, after succeeding in duping 
the respective husband and wife of the 
two, plumply and openly fall off the 
edge and make no secret of it. 

In this way evil is suggested and 


prurient imaginations developed, and 


this among the young. Situations are 
counted as amusing that in real life 
would not be mentioned in decent so- 
ciety. There are physical exposures, 
too, which disgrace humanity. Open 
immorality disgusts. This is made dan- 
gerous because of its attractiveness. 
The callousness with which these 
theatrical lapses from rectitude are re- 
garded, even by church members, is one 
of the saddest signs of the times. It 
will not do for denouncers of such 
things to be dubbed puritanic, strait- 
laced, and bigoted. All mature persons 
know there is a limit beyond which lies 
the cess-pool of indecency. It cannot 
be cleansed by wreathing its boundaries 
with French flowers and sprinkling over 
it a little violet water. 

During this season more than one 
million of dollars will be spent in this 
city for flowers. Orchids, the king of 
blossoms, are the most costly; roses, the 
queens, come next. For all varieties 
the demand for them increases in greater 
ratio than the population. For the 
rich they have become the necessity. 

Every winter there is a fashionable 
flower to the fore. The chrysanthe- 
mum has outlived its great popularity, 


though it is too luxurious and showy to 
ever go into disrepute. This vear the 
violet is the favorite. Roses, of course, 
are forever the queens of flowerdom. 
But roses are dear and crush more 
quickly in wearing. For violets the 
demand seems inexhaustible. Any 
bright young countrywoman who can 
coax a bit of garden from her father, 
and who needs to earn something, will 
do well to engage in violet raising. 
They are easily grown and 
troublesome than roses. 

Of the latter the American Beauty is 
still a prime favorite. They are now 
produced on bushes varying from six 
to nine feet in height. All buds are 
pinched from the central stalk, which 
thus absorbs the entire strength of the 
root. The result, a magnificent blos- 
som, retails at from one to four dollars. 

At the most exclusive ball given in 
New York this winter, in the home of 
a millionaire, twelve hundred American 
Beauties were displayed in eight superb 
vases distributed in the rooms of the 
first floor of the dwelling. Other flow- 
ers there were in profusion, including 
orchids, the most rare, curious, and 
costly of all perishable beauties. 

A short time since, a casket blanket 
was ordered of a New York florist 
which exceeded anything of the kind 
previously furnished by him. A mass 
of flowers completely covered the cas- 
ket, so that not an inch of it was 
visible. 

This floral blanket contained twelve 
thousand flowers, nine thousand of 
which were violets, each one of them 
separately wired. On the work twenty 
men were employed during two days of 
ten hours each. On a background of 
bridesmaid roses was set a cross of 
violets five feet in length, and large tas- 
sels, each containing five hundred 
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violets, hung from the four corners. 
One thousand strings of smilax fringed 
the sides, each string adorned with 
small flowers. The cost of the whole 


To spend ourselves unstinting, day by day, 


To work for those we love, with hand and brain, 
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was $800. Just now the floral world is 
excited by the famous Lawson carna- 
tion, for which many thousand dollars 
have been refused. 


Toil 


By MABEL WHITMORE 


And see the years slip, one by one, away, 


While we no store amass nor guerdon gain ; 


To count the night hours pass in restless pain 
And watch impatient for the sun’s first ray — 


All this till youth be passed and we grown gray, 


Yet is not toil, if only Love remain. 


While eye meets eye and gentle hands caress, 


And tender word lifts off the weight of care, 


The heaviest load will not too hardiy press 

If loving heart will still the burden share. 

But when Love goes —ah ! then we toil indeed, 
And, toiling, find our labor all our meed. 


HEN one has spent four years in a 
boarding school, followed by four 
years in college, and has paid any atten- 
tion at all to the food she has been com- 
pelled to eat, she can appreciate the truth 
of the statement made by the head of a 
girls’ school, that it was easier for him 
to get a good Greek and Latin teacher 
than a good housekeeper. 

Then, if it is necessary to make her 
own living, and she has ever heard that 
the president of a man’s college, the ed- 
itor of a big New York newspaper, and 
the chef of a restaurant in the same city 
all have the same salary, whether the 
report be true or not, she will find her 


A Business Venture 


Successfully Launched by two Wellesley College Girls 


By CLARA HATHORNE SHAW 


attention turned involuntarily to other 
lines of work rather than to the thread- 
bare occupation of schoc 1-teaching. 
And, although the position of a cook 
or a paid housekeeper in a family has 
always been considered somewhat me- 
nial, it is only necessary to consider the 
great discomfort into which a family is 
plunged by the unexpected leave of the 
cook, or the difference it makes in one’s 
feelings if the dinners from day to day 
are well planned, or otherwise, to real- 
ize that the food one eats is after all 
quite as necessary to success in life as 
the school one happens to choose. 
All of this may have a familiar sound, 
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but it will explain why two college girls 
should not think it beneath their dig- 
nity to avoid the teachers’ agencies and 
start out to run a business of their own ; 
which, in ordinary terms, would be 
called a restaurant, but which they, 
bringing their college training into use, 
called a ‘‘ Tea Room’’; it being surely 
much more attractive to take luncheon 
at a ‘‘ Tea Room”’ than at a restaurant 
or café. 

Of course, being girls, they had had 
no training in the managing of bank 
accounts or the signing of checks ; being 
very young girls they didn’t know much 
about stores, or the price of traveling, 
or the furnishing of a house ; and being 
college girls, they were supposed to be 
utterly impracticable, without any knowl- 
edge as to what potatoes should cost, 
or whether hard-wood floors should be 
scrubbed or wiped up with a soft cloth. 

It is needless to say that their friends 
stood aghast, especially when they found 
that, with the exception of a cook, they 
were going to manage their whole bus- 
iness themselves, wait on table, and all. 
Whether they were really as ignorant 
as they were supposed to be, it would 
never do for one of them to divulge. 
But it is true that, though apparently 
they were afraid of nothing, there were 
many times, as they afterwards confessed 
to each other, when the pangs they suf- 
fered from pure fear were far from small. 
How were they ever to know how much 
meat to Suppose the bread 
should not ‘‘come,’’ and would the 
majority of people want tea or coffee? 


order ? 


In starting their enterprise, they took 


a business house in a business block in 
the center of their college town, where 
they had the *‘ Tea Room,”’ a pantry, 
and a kitchen downstairs —the kitchen 
being much too small, but they did not 
know that. Upstairs they had their 
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own rooms. It may be divulged that 
in the same building there was a barber 
shop, a Chinese laundry, and a drug 
store. But after the first night, when 
they were nearly smoked out by opium 
fumes, they never were in the least dis- 
turbed by their neighbors— which shows 
that some people are not as degenerate 
as they seem. 

The house was furnished simply, all 
the available energy being put into the 
iea room itself. The simplest of tables 
and chairs were used. The latter, in- 
stead of having cloths over them, had 
homemade centerpieces and bunches 
of flowers in the center of each. As 
long as sweet peas and nasturtiums 
lasted, the room was kept bright and 
fragrant with them. Later they gave 
way to chrysanthemums, or small pots 
of ferns. The window-seat round part 
of the room was filled by friends with 
palms and ferns, so that with dainty 
white curtains at the window, it was 
withal an attractive little room. 

The house was furnished in ten days 
and at once the business began. Of 
course it wasn't all easy. There were 
days when the fire wouldn’t burn, so 
that with the tea room full of people, 
the eggs had to be scrambled over beds 
of burning straw. At times the meat 
did give out, but the meat shop was 
near, so that people did not know why 
they had to wait. 
the first days of inexperience being the 


And sometimes — 


busiest — they would be full of anxiety 
for fear some one would want rolls before 
the next panful was out of the stove. 

It meant early rising and late hours, 
for often, after the business of the day 
was over, there were table napkins to 
be ironed and butter balls to be made 
before another day should begin, and 
perhaps even the dishes had to be 
washed, And this the girls had often 
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to do for themselves, for maids of all 
work could not be procured at a mo- 
that little country 
And sometimes it was very try- 


ment’s notice in 
town. 
ing when friends would wish to sit and 
chat with them over a cup of tea — just 
to show their friendly interest — when 
they themselves would be going over 
and over in their minds the number of 
cakes which had to be made and the 


numberless duties which were. still 
undone. 
This, however, did not last long. 


It was soon found necessary to adda 
man of all work to the establishment 
and assistants were procured for times 
It did not take long 
to learn which days would be busiest 


of emergencies. 


and to provide more food for them. 
At the same time it was necessary to 
pay some attention to their own table, 
for they had several boarders. Here 
observation had taught them that if 
people had what they liked, well pre- 
pared, they preferred the same thing 
often to a variety of things they didn’t 
like or couldn't eat. And they further 
decided that, though it was proper to 
have fruit for breakfast, rather than 
buy green bananas or poor apples, it 
was wiser to leave off the fruit and put 
the money little more choice 
meat. 

Through it all their friends stood 
The college girls welcomed 


into a 


by them. 
it as a place where they could get a 
good substantial meal, if they were 
hungry, or a cup of tea, if they wanted 
to have a chat witha friend. The girls 
from the boarding school in the town 
liked it because it was sanctioned by 
‘the powers that be,”’ and they could 
satisfy their schoolgirl cravings for 
cake and pickle to their hearts’ con- 
tent. The faculty could 
come there, away from the noise of a 


themselves 
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big dining room, and have a quiet 
meal, while they planned their next 
lecture or looked over the proof sheets 
of a new book. It soon grew to be the 
proper thing to have visitors to the 
college lunch at the Tea Room, and to 
find anyone on a sunny afternoon the 
Tea Room was early visited. 

These were the things which made the 
venture pleasant and at the same time 
possible. The demand was not great 
and yet the Tea Room prospered so 
that those who had prophesied failure 
within three months had to suspend judg- 
And after a year full 
of hard work, mixed in with many good 


ment for a while. 


times and which 
would fill a book, the girls and their 
friends decided it was worth while try- 
What the out- 
come of that year will be is yet to be 


funny experiences 


ing a second year. 


seen. 

It could hardly be done in so simple 
a way, or with so little capital in a large 
city. Yet Tea Rooms are being started 
in many of the large cities, and though 
the capital required would be greater, 
the profits would surely be proportion- 
ately larger in any town where such a 
lunch room would fill a perhaps hith- 
erto unnoticed need, and where the 
custom would be more steady than in a 
small college town. It is astonishing 
to find how many good sized towns 
there are having no place where one can 
go to luncheon —at least no place which 
is in any way attractive. 

Somewhere two college girls have 
started a laundry for fine lace work, 
and this is said to be prospering. So 
the conclusion to be drawn is, that if 
the young women of to-day would just 
look round them, and, seeing the needs 
of their own home or town, would put 
to use some of the little gifts they have 
hitherto considered of no value, remem- 
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it is well done, they would be much 
happier and more helpful to themselves, 
as well as to other people. 

It seems unquestionable that a man 
with some mechanical skill would much 
better make a good plumber of himself 
than a poor lawyer, for poor lawyers 


AST month the writer in these col- 

umns openly courtmartialed com- 
plaining women on a charge of conduct 
unbecoming in their sex and in those who 
follow the profession of housekeeping. 
Take note, please, that the word pro- 
fession is used designedly. _Housekeep- 
ing is a responsibility that still falls on 
nine-tenths of womankind; it is the no- 
blest she can follow, by her success or 
failure in it she is going to rise or fall, 
and the most important feature of this 
high calling is the training, but above 
all the retaining, of good servants. 

To say, as we did last month, that the 
reason domestic service had fallen into 
the present ignominious disorder was be- 
cause wives and daughters are no longer 
good housekeepers, is only one half or 
one third the answer to the question, 
only touching the sore spot, not attempt- 
ing to heal it. 

If you will take pains to ask a dozen 
representative matrons why they think 
it is no longer possible to keep capable 
servants you will receive a perfect chorus 
of the promptest answers. ‘‘ We can’t 
do it,’’ they answer, ‘‘ because women’s 
lives are too full to admit the trial and 
the bother of undertaking servants’ edu- 


bering that no work is beneath them if 


The Domestic Problem—I I 


The Application of Practical Business Principles 


By MARGARET BISLAND 


are plentiful, and a good plumber is 
always in demand. And so women, be 
they college graduates or not, would 
better make good cooks or good dress- 
makers of themselves, if they have abil- 
ity in these lines, than to add them- 
selves to the already heavily crowded 
ranks of poor school teachers. 


cation, and modern life and_ service 
grow more complex every day ; be- 
cause our husbands and friends wish us 
to be gay, talkative, abreast of the 
times, and well dressed, and not mere 
house mothers ; because the days are 
so full of puzzles and worries that it 
does not seem worth while to fret one’s 
soul out over the cook’s dark ways and 
the maid’s vain tricks ; because it is 
hateful to nag, beside bringing wrin- 
kles, or because, when one has no taste 
for housekeeping and wrestling with 
servants, one is always at a disadvan- 
tage.” 

* Oh, you can get scores of the most 
pat and plausible answers, in fact any 
reason save the right one. But come, 
now, ladies ! let us be honest with each 
other ! Is not the difficulty after all that 
you will not devote enough time to that 
great duty in the home of watching, di- 
recting,and disciplining your domestics ? 
You have fastened eyes and mind on 
other things that you argue are not 
only more pleasant but of more para- 
mount importance than the wearing, 
humdrum home exactions. 

Here is the root of all the trouble. 
Now it is a physical impossibility to 
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succeed in any undertaking of any 
dignity and value, without first devot- 
ing time and labor to achieving profi- 
ciency, and then a steady output of 
more time and more labor to maintain- 
ing a high standard of excellence. 
That, however, is just what an aver- 
age woman will not acknowledge con- 
cerning her household vexations. Her 
conscience is eased if the bills are kept 
within bounds, and her obligations to 
herself, her home, her husband and 
children are fulfilled if she looks after 
the marketing and sees that any 
vacancy in the kitchen ranks is filled 
by another domestic soldier from the 
great untrained, shifting crowd that are 
drafted in from the intelligence office. 

It is almost impossible to bring her 
to realize the ignominy of her present 
position, in that she, her friends, her 


sisters, and daughters, representing gen- 


tle, high-toned, cultured womanhood, 
are the helpless victims of a careless, 
When 


she enters an intelligence office, or even 


shiftless, impertinent horde. 


her own kitchen, her presence does 
not, as it should, breathe authority 
and command respectful deference, and 
hardly can she be brought to see that 
not by paying high wages, not by weak 
amiability, not by overlooking soggy 
biscuits, weak coffee, late meals, cob- 
webby corners, neither by reviling, dis- 
putes, and ill temper, is she going to 
get control of the class that should 
look to her for guidance and training, 
should give her their confidence and 
faithiul service. Literally, by fasting 
and prayer, by securing a larger view 
of the question, will she unravel the 
tangle. Perhaps there is no _ better 
way for a woman to get a clear appre- 
ciation of the price she must pay for 
success in her disordered domain and 
of the sacred obligation resting on her 


shoulders than by silently observing 
some of her husband’s methods. 
Think what a shock it would be to a 
wife, who candidly confesses she has no 
talent for managing her servants, or 
keeping her house, and who rarely 
spends but a few moments every day 
about domestic affairs, if some fine 
morning her husband announced that 
Think 
how aghast with dismay and contempt 


he found his business a bore. 


she would stand if that big, strong man 
smilingly admitted that all bookkeepers 
cheated a little, all typewriters dodged 
work and were incompetent, office 
boys were a lazy, impudent lot, and 
that in consequence he, the master of a 
business, found life so short and so full 
of more tempting diversions that he 
preferred to put up with his employes’ 
shortcomings and shirk his business as 
much as possible every day. 

How her anger and grief would rise 
to see the manhood gone out of him! 
How despair would come! for by the 
light of common sense could 
see that with such corruption, such 
lack of authority, system, and_lead- 
ership, only misfortune could re- 
sult. She has always taken it as a 
matter of course that of his business 
John thought oftenest and longest. 
That in his office, by dint of quiet force 
of will, he preserved order, exacted 
respect, and for the wages he paid 
received steady, conscientious work. 
She dimly appreciated that this con- 
dition was all the result of his leaving 
home every morning early, returning 
late and putting the chief strength of 
body and mind into his business. 

She has been in that office —a dull, 
unbeautiful place—and has seen the 
plodding employes, the _ strings of 
hurried business men going in and out 
and conning over and over again the 
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same song of dollars and cents, dollars 


and cents. Maybe she idly wondered 
how John contrived to get so much 
work out of his people, paying them 
little and asking of them much, and yet 
inspiring their confidence and even 
affection. The years go by, but he 
keeps the same bookkeeper, who event- 
ually goes higher in the business, while 
the office boy climbs to the bookkeep- 
er's stool. All the while it does not 
occur to her that John, who takes short 
vacations, denies himself the passing 
pleasures, and grows gray before his 
time, is doing a whit more than his 
bounden duty in making the family 
support and finding his life and pleas- 
ure in it ; just as it does not occur to her 
that it is her bounden duty to take up 
her woman’s burden with equal cheer- 
ful patience and carry it with equal 
conscientious thoroughness. 

If John gives the best of his life to 
making the money, then is it asking too 
much that she spend, if necessary, many 
hours every day in maintaining the 
home he provides in the very best 
order, with servants she has trained? 
If he lies awake at night struggling 
over some knotty business problem, 
with which he does not worry her, or 
lays upon himself extra night work in 
his busy season, then is it not her duty 
to let every pleasure give way before 
her domestic calls and responsibilities ? 

A woman who is willing to look at 
the situation in this light is one who 
need not suffer from bad servants. She 
accepts the fact that the good keeping 
of her house is not a gift to her family, 
but a daily debt she owes them and her- 
self, and for every shortcoming in her 
home she is responsible — not the cook 
or the waitress. She does not wail forth 
the old cant phrase that woman’s work 
is never done. When it is done well 
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and thoroughly, and in as businesslike 
a manner as_ her husband’s, it does ad- 
mitof abundant leisure and breathing 
spaces. 

It is the negligent individual who is 
hounded to nervous prostration by her 
servants. She cannot recognize that 
they ought to be willing tools in her 
hands, directed by her superior good 
sense and ability. They take their cue 
invariably from her example, and many 
are the domestics with good stuff in 
them utterly ruined by incompetent, 
employers. Down in_ the 
kitchen a mistress is watched and com- 
mented upon every hour. The serv- 
ants know at once when the house- 
keeper's vision is too full of other 
things to enable her to see the lint 
under the chairs, her time too occupied 
elsewhere to visit the kitchen, and 
when her courage and energy are too 
weak to force 


careless 


her into decisive and 
speech and action when 
errors require correction and sharp vigi- 


consistent 


lance exercised against recurrence. 

With no moral obligation involved, 
with a natural desire to earn their wages 
along the lines of least resistance, serv- 
ants see and profit by their mistress’s 
weaknesses, and mingled with their 
indifference is a sort of shrewd con- 
tempt for her. But the saddest phase 
of the whole question is that when mis- 
tresses do meet to exchange sympathy 
and advice on this momentous problem, 
the most absurd pettifogging little the- 
ories are written and spoken as cura- 
tives for the serious condition. 

Now, my dear ladies! you can’t 
keep your servants faithful and indus- 
trious by any such devices as a cheery 
good morning, by persuading your 
husband to exercise the weight of his 
authority, by a sullen hauteur on your 
part, by catering to their stomachs, and 
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the like. These devices have been 
proved the most dismal of failures. 

You have got to do it by establishing 
yourselves as their superior officers in 
absolute authority ; and by impressing on 
them the fact that you know every de- 
tail of their work better than they know 
it themselves. You must keep eyes, 
ears, every sense, in fact, on the alert. 

‘* But,’’ cries a dissenting voice, ‘* | 
may as well be a servant myself, and 
grub in pots and pans, and slop in 
greasy water, and drop from my lady- 
hood into drudgery.”’ 

The only answer to this is that the 
business man does not sweep out his 
own office, dust his desk, and run his 
own errands. Why should he, when 
he can hire and direct others to do this 
work? Precisely the same logic applies to 
woman's work. Let her bring executive 
sense, order, and rule to bear upon her 
kitchen forces in exactly the same degree; 
but let her remember that her husband, 
able, conscientious, and thrifty though 
his employes may be, never takes his 
eye and mind quite off them. He does 
not stroll into his office at any hour 
convenient, perhaps with a novel in 
hand, and one eye on his watch, and 
rush away to an appointment with his 
tailor in the midst of an important talk 
with his chief clerk. 

In a measure his wife owes herself 
and those around her the same self-sac- 
rifice and dogged persistency, to gain 
and hold her proper place at the head 
of her household. It does not make a 
dull-witted drudge of any clever woman 
to occasionally roll up her sleeves, tie 
her head in a towel, and polish window 
panes, rub silver, bake cake, trim lamps, 
and sweep down a carpet, in order to 
show a new maid how her housework 


must be done ; neither does it lower her 
in the servant’s eyes. 


uw 


It is a woman of feeble intelligence 
and stringy muscle who cannot keep 
her house and do half a dozen other 
things, for modern scientific improve- 
ments have made possible to her what 
was not possible to her ancestresses. 

‘*That is all very well,’’ the argu- 
mentative, incredulous voice cries again ; 
‘but how is this to be if I have no tal- 
ent for controlling servants ?”’ 

Unless you are a virago, an invalid, 
or a heedless slattern, there is no excuse 
for not controlling them. This is nota 
heaven-given talent, as some disap- 
pointed ones insist — it is merely a mat- 
ter of example and effort. Never was 
there a more fondly fallacious excuse 
put forward than that servants yield 
only to the individual with a mysterious 
capacity. Given fair treatment, good 
food, normal amount of leisure for recre- 
ation, the servant is faithful and able 
where her capabilities are exercised in 
their highest degree every day. The 
mistress she respects and to whom, be- 
cause of her very human nature, she 
clings, is the mistress whom she cannot 
deceive, under whose eye she cannot 
neglect her tasks, who exacts system 
and thoroughness and who is _ herself a 
pattern of these two virtues. This is 
not a magic, inexplicable influence, it 
comes by getting up every morning and 
going over the ground gone over hun- 
dreds of times before, seeing that all is 
done and well done. It comes by an 
occasional sacrifice of pleasure, when it 
conflicts with the home duty, and by 
cultivating energy, will power, habits, 
and a sense of order. 

A servant looks to the mistress for all 
this leadership, and she will follow such 
a mistress, not for love, nor so much 
for money, as for the fact that in her 
house she breathes a morally bracing 
atmosphere, and finds it ten times more 
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easy and profitable to work under such _ ures for her duties, and by living under 
a housekeeper than under one who the motto that it is not worth while to 
practically lets herself down to the serv- bother over the petty affairs of kitchen, 
ants’ level, by substituting her pleas- pantry, and dish closet. 


The Land of Peace 


By Harriet E. Huub 


Oh, tell me the way to the realm of peace, 
Where in childhood days we strayed ; 

Where we plucked fair blossoms from boughs of gold, 
And then, when the day’s sweet tale was told, 
Slumbered and waked in peace. 

We have traveled far from the peaceful land, 
Where those sunny days were spent ; 

Out into the world of sorrow and care, 

Away from the quiet and beauty there, 

In that far-off land of peace. 

And we often sigh, ’mid the toil and strife 

Of this workaday world of ours, 

For a glimpse of the sunny lanes and dells, 
The sound of the magical, musical bells 

Of our childhood’s realm of peace. 

Oh, tell me the way to the realm of peace ; 

I have searched for it far and wide ; 

Have sometimes fancied I saw its trees, 

And the snowy wings on the evening breeze, 
Of its brooding angel of peace. 


We may not return to the sun-kissed clime 
Of our childhood dreams again ; 

We have traveled too far ; our weary feet 
The long, long journey could not repeat 
To regain that land of peace. 

But we journey on to a fairer land 

Than that which in dreams we see ; 

And we know full well, sometime, somewhere, 
We shall catch the radiance, wondrous, fair, 
Of the land of perpetual peace. 

We shall catch the notes of a sweeter song 
Than e’er we have dreamed or heard ; 


We shall see a vision of streets, all gold ; 
We shall fall asleep as in days of old, 
And slumber and wake in peace. 
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In The Winter Gloaming 


By Mary J. SAFFORD 


In dusky winter gloaming, 


By radiant hearth-fire’s glow, 
Oft friends commune together, 


In tender tones and low. 


Sometimes their talk is eager, 


Sometimes, on lips of each, 
Soft rests the hand of silence, 


Hearts open ‘neath its spell, 


Sweeter than any speech. 


friendship’s hour — the gloaming, 


E’ +4 
as, in moonbeams’ glamour, 


Lovers fond secrets tell. 


More dear is winter gloaming 


To some than sun-bright noon, 


Or fragrant summer evenings, 


Lit by the silver moon. 


So, in life’s winter gloaming — 


Which we call age — appears 
The steadfast flame of friendship 


HAVE always regretted that I did 

not coin the happy phrase which 
stands as the title to this article. But 
next to the satisfaction of originating 
a good thing one’s self, is that of 
crediting it to one who deserves it by 
right of discovery. In this case the 
honor belongs to Kate Sanborn, — 
jolly Kate Sanborn, as she rejoices in 
being styled. Of all the happy and 


To brighten earth’s last years. 


Out-of-Doors M.D. 


The Busy Woman’s Best Physician 


By Mary SARGENT HOPKINS 


witty sayings which have dropped from 
her pen and tongue, there is none 
implying more than that of ‘‘ Out-of- 
Doors M.D.”’ to whose efficiency she 
is ever ready to attest, in bringing 
her from the very ‘‘valley of the 
shadow.”’ 

During the last decade women have 
learned many things, and as we have 
moved along the lines of knowledge 
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nothing has proved more to our advan- 
tage than the lessons taught us by beau- 
tiful, generous Out-of-Doors. 

She has coaxed us with rosy fingers 
in early morning ; has held life-giving 
draughts to our lips during every hour 
in the day ; and brought us ‘“‘ respite 
and nepenthe’’ with the night. 

Thanks to the dawn of an epoch of 
common sense, the delicate and languid 
woman has gone out of fashion ; and no 
influence has been so active in bringing 
about this desirable result as the bene- 
fits derived from an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Mother Nature, sunlight and 
fresh air, which are only other names 
for Out-of-Doors M.D. 

Every woman, house-bound, no mat- 
ter what her station in life, will ac- 
knowledge that she would be in better 
health and spirits if she went out more. 
But many of them will invent more 
excuses for staying in the house than 
there are tucks and ruffles on the gar- 
ments the fashioning of which has kept 
many a woman within doors, to the 
detriment of herself and family ; for 
I am sure you will agree with me, that 
one nervous, fidgety, discontented mem- 
ber of the family, will set them all by 
the ears, as ‘‘a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump.”’ 

The hardest thing to contend with 
in trying to convince a woman to put 
herself into the care of our bright, 
beautiful, and loving ‘‘ M.D.’” is, that 
she will readily see if she cou/d do it, how 
great the advantage would be, but 
with all her duties, it is ‘mpossi- 
é/e, and with a sigh she turns to her oft- 
times self-imposed (and sometimes un- 
necessary) tasks with a weary sigh 
that such delight is not for her. 

Now the crowning argument, and 
one which is always more or less con- 
vincing only with the most confirmed 


stay-in-the-house, is the fact that our 
great-hearted, generous ‘‘ M. D.”’ always 
fits the treatment to each individual 
case. 

Circumstances and environment as 
well as physical conditions are all taken 
into consideration, and no nauseous 
doses are forced down unwilling throats. 
The heart of Mother Nature beats in uni- 
son with her God, who,we are told, looks 
upon us with loving sympathy. ‘‘Like 
as a father pitieth his children.”’ 

The popularity of outdoor exercises 
and amusements has been greatly en- 
hanced during the last few years. The 
bicycle, the poor man’s (and woman's ) 
horse, has been a decided lever in 
overturning the old-fashioned conven- 
tionalities which hampered our woman- 
kind and made of her a being too frag- 
ile for life and all that it implies for a 
woman. To bea good wife, mother, or 
homemaker requires the best of woman- 
hood, and the best of womanhood must 
be builded from the sure foundation of 
good health. A beautiful spirit in a 
sound body can conquer all things — 
while physical weakness and suffering 
leave us but illy armed to cope with 
the battle of life. 

There is a wail of hopelessness going 
up from too many women’s hearts ; they 
are bowed beneath the burden of ill- 
health, family cares, and poverty ; some 
with one, some another, and some — 
God pity them ! 


are ready to sink be- 
neath the combination of them all. 

To all such I would say, as well as 
to their more fortunate sisters, whose 
lives still feel an incompleteness, ‘‘ open 
your hearts and lives to the ministrations 
of Out-of-Doors M.D.”’ If you have 
no wheel, and can get one, do so, and 
learn what it is to take steps fourteen 
feet long, to ride five or ten miles as 
easily as you can walk one. A _half- 
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hour dose taken once a day, will work 
a seeming miracle. In this daily dose 
is a combination of sunshine, fresh air, 
and exercise, very agreeable to the taste, 
and if taken regularly, will surely 
steady your nerves, strengthen your 
arm, brighten your cheeks and eyes, 
and expand your heart so that others’ 
faults and foibles will trouble you less, 
and you will rise vastly higher in your 
own estimation. 

Perhaps you cannot have a wheel and 
you live in the city in whose paved 
ways you find none of the elixir you 
need. Perhaps the people you meet 
hurrying along, and the contents of the 
shop windows displayed so temptingly, 
only serve to exasperate. Then take 
ten cents, even if you do not know 
where the next is coming from, and go 
as far into the country as electricity will 
carry you, and get a breath of the God- 
made nature. 

In its limited space this article can 
only touch with a word upon the many 
ways in which a woman hampered by 
want of means, or too much work, and 
too little inclination to get out of the 
rut of daily routine, can avail herself of 
a bit of brightness every day. 

To all such I would say, dispossess 
your mind of the idea that your work or 
family will be in any way neglected 
should you take a little time to yourself 
—every day. Why, evena locomotive 
is run into the roundhouse once in so 
many days for a rest. This is only wise 
economy. The strongest machinery 
will wear out before its time if in con- 
tinuous motion ; how much more does 
the delicate mechanism which goes to 


make up a woman stand in need of 
change and rest! She can work the 
better and accomplish more for it. 

In order to get this change and rest, 
which will fortiiy you so that you can 


do more and better work, do not wait 
for a day to come to be devoted to an 
outing, but take an hour, a_ half, or 
even a quarter, open your lungs to the 
fresh air, your eyes to the beautiful sky, 
and your ears (if you live in the coun- 
try) to the song of bird and bee. 

Do not think that, tired as you are, 
it is necessary to keep in constant mo- 
tion while under the daily treatment oi 
our ‘‘M.D.’’ Sometimes a blessing is 
found in a hammock, even though it be 
old and ragged and slung in anything 
but a romantic spot, if it is where the 
sunshine can filter down and the breeze 
filter through. 

A certain woman, the mother of seven 
children, finds happiness in hanging out 
her clothes on wash days because it 
takes her out of doors. She seems to 
linger lovingly over the task. She 
seldom gets very far beyond her own 
dooryard. Her burdens are heavy in 
working and worrying to make both 
ends meet; she says that but for the 
blessed sunshine, fresh air, the grass and 
flowers, she could notlive. As it is she 
is cook, laundress, and seamstress for 
her large family. She spends a few min- 
utes at a time, an hour or two every 
day, out of doors when the weather is 
pleasant (she says she makes it up 
when it storms), in what her so-called 
more thrifty neighbors would call 
dawdling away her time.’" Looking 
far away over the salt marshes through 
which the river winds, she draws long, 
deep breaths of the ozone-laden air, 
buries her face among the sweet old- 
fashioned flowers, as she goes from bed 
to bed, snatches a few weeds from among 
the luxuriant strawberry plants, and 
back to her work she goes, thanking 
God that with all her toil (which extends 
sometimes far into the night) her richer 
neighbor has no larger equity in blue 
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sky, bright sui, and fresh air, than she. 
Sometimes her beds are not made un- 
til an hour that would scandalize the 
housekeeper who believes that the work 
must all be ‘‘ done up’’ before one can 
be justified in drawing a long breath 
either in or out of doors, but the sheets 
and pillow slips are always clean, 
sweet, and well aired, which is more 
than can be said of those on beds made 
up too soon after the occupants have 
left them. 
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This is only cited as an extreme case, 
but it goes to prove that ‘‘ when a 
woman will, she will.’’ If only more 
women would will, women with time and 
leisure, who are listless, discontented, 
and unhappy, if they would only be in- 
duced to try our ‘‘M.D.,”’ the world 
would not only be a better but a brighter 
place in which to live. Many a hus- 
band would fall in love anew with his 
wife, and many a mother’s children 
would ‘‘ rise up and call her blessed.’’ 


Fish 


By A. R. 


ISH may be boiled (or steamed, 

which is superior to boiling ), baked, 
biviled, fried, and stewed. The small 
fish termed pan fish are usually fried. 


Fried Fish. 

Clean well, removing the head, and, if quite 
large, the backbone also. Slice the body cross- 
wise in five or six pieces, season with salt and 
pepper. Dredge with flour, brush each piece 
with beaten egg, roll in bread or’ cracker 
crumbs, and fry in hot lard or drippings. Be 
sure to have the fat hot, as it will not be ab- 
sorbed so quickly. When the fish is browned, 
turn carefully, to avoid breaking, and brown 
the other side. Garnish with slices of lemon. 


Broiled Salmon. 

Cut slices an inch thick, dry them in cloth, 
season with salt and pepper, dredge with flour 
and broil on a gridiron rubbed with suet. Serve 
with anchovy sauce, adding a few chopped 
herbs if desired. 


Broiled Halibut. 

Slice the fish, salt and pepper, and lay in 
melted butter one half hour, allowing one table- 
spoonful of the butter to one pound of fish. 
Then roll in flour and broil for twenty minutes. 
Serve hot 


Baked Fish. 

A fish weighing four or five pounds is good 
size to bake, and should not be cut more than 
is necessary to clean nicely. Make a dressing 
of bread crumbs, butter, salt, and a little salt 
pork, with chopped parsley and onions if de- 
sired. Mix the dressing with one beaten egg. 
Fill the body, sew it up, and place in a dripper, 
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with some strips of salt pork for flavoring. Put 
one cup of water in the pan. Bake an hour 
and a half, basting frequently. Take up the 
fish and thicken the gravy remaining in the pan 
to pour overit. Serve hot. 


Steamed Halibut. 

Take a three-pound piece of white halibut, 
cover it with a cloth and place in a steamer. 
Set the steamer on a dish of fast-boiling water, 
steam for two hours, removeto a hot platter, 
garnish with parsley, and serve with egg sauce. 


Stewed Codfish. 

Take a thick piece of the salt fish; lay it in 
cold water for afew minutes. Shred it in very 
small bits, put over the fire in a stewpan, with 
cold water, let it come to a boil, turn off the 
water and add a pint of rich milk to the fish. 
Place again over the fire and boil slowly five 
minutes, add a piece of butter, a little pepper, 
and a thickening of flour in a little cold milk. 
Stew a little longer and stir in a well-beaten 
egg. Nice for breakfast. 


Spiced Mackerel. 

Take one-half dozen small mackerel, nicely 
cleaned. Mix together one teaspoonful each 
of cinnamon, allspice, and cloves. Open the 
fish and sprinkle in the mixture, then sprinkle 
with salt and close tightly, place in an earthen 
dish, cover with vinegar and bake one hour in 
a moderate oven. 


Baked Smelts. 

Wash thoroughly, dry in a cloth, arrange in 
a flat baking dish, after buttering both fish and 
dish. Season with salt and pepper, and cover 
with bread or cracker crumls. Place a piece of 
butter on each fish and bake twenty minutes. 
Garnish with parsley and lemon. 
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Including Some Attractive Lenten Dishes 


By MARGARET BURROUGHS 


HE great variety of both fresh and 
salt water fish displayed in the mar- 

ket at this season of the year will prove 
attractive to many housekeepers beside 
those who choose to restrict themselves 
to a Lenten diet. At no other time, so 
the shop-keepers tell us, is so much fish 
sold, and this certainty of ready sales 
enables them to offer a much larger 
variety than at any other time of the 
year. Our rapid express trains bring 
fresh cod, salmon, shad, and haddock 
to the interior states with flavor unim- 
paired, while the delicious whitefish 
from our northern lakes is often shipped 
to the East and far West. For some 
reason, however, this latter fish does 
not seem to. bear transportation so 
well as those taken from salt water. 
Oftentimes when found in market they 
are frozen solid,and although the dealers 
may assure us that freezing does not in- 
jure them in the slightest degree, the 
knowledge that some merchants are in 
the habit of buying these fish in the fall 
to freeze and keep in cold storage till 
midwinter destroys all desire for them. 
One of the chief merits of a fish is 
assuredly /reshness, and there are 
those who go so far as to refuse to buy 
a fish save on the day it is taken from 
the water. Under this restriction, 
those who live at a distance from the 
coast must deny themselves many 
appetizing varieties of the finned 
species; and in cold weather, with 
modern conveniences for perfect pack- 
ing and quick shipment, this seems a 
needless sacrifice. When dressed be- 


fore shipment, as such fish invariably 
are, they will keep perfectly sweet and 
well flavored for several days. In buy- 
ing a fish, make sure that the flesh is 
hard and firm. Should it prove to be soft 
and flabby, not rising at once when 
pressed with the finger, reject it as un- 
wholesome. 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Broiled fish with parsley cream 
Hashed brown potatoes 
Heated bread coffee 
Fried breakfast food with maple sirup 
LUNCHEON 
Duchesse soup 
Vols-au-vents of oysters 
French fried potatoes 
Olives. Pickles 
Coffee cream 
DINNER 
Cream of oyster soup 
Baked fish with sauce tartare 
Browned mashed potatoes 
Cauliflower au gratin 
Cucumbers with French dressing 
Macaroni with tomato sauce 
Sultana pudding 
Cofiee 
Wash the oranges, remove the 
blows and set them in the refrigerator 
over night. A lukewarm orange is 
anything but refreshing. 
A bluefish or a whitefish is espe- 
cially adapted for broiling. Remove 


head, tail, and fins, scrape off the scales, 
then split down the back. A little 
experience will enable one to remove 
the bones without mangling the flesh. 
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Wash in cold water well salted, but do 
not allow the fish to remain long in the 
water, as this makes the flesh soft and 
flabby. Press out all the water possible, 
then roll in a towel to absorb all the 
moisture. It is advisable to keep a 
towel especially for fish, as the odor is 
difficult to remove. Unless the fish is 
a large one, it may be cooked whole. 
If too large, divide down the back and 
cook the two portions separately. If 
the fish is very thick it will be difficult 
to cook it over the coals without scorch- 
ing the surface before the center is 
obviate 
this, it may be cooked for the first  fif- 
teen minutes in the oven. 


thoroughly well done. To 


First season 
the fish with salt and pepper and_ place 
in the oven in a double broiler which 
If the fish 
seems dry, moisten the surface with 
melied butter. Finish 


rests on a dripping pan. 


cooking over 
the coals, watching carefully lest the 
oily skin should scorch. It is often 
necessary to hold the broiler a little 
distance from the fire. When nicely 
browned remove to a warmed _ platter 
and pour over it the 


Parsley Cream. 

Melt a piece of butter the size of a walnut, 
add to it a gill of thick sweet cream. Season 
delicately with salt, pepper, and paprika, and, 
just before serving, stir in a teaspoonful of 
tinely minced parsley. If one is unable to pro- 
cure heavy cream, it will be well to use more 
butter and to thicken the sauce a trifle with 
flour. Garnish the platter with slices of lemon 
and sprigs of parsley. 


Potatoes when boiled without paring 
them are much firmer, and so better 
adapted for recooking than those which 
Scrub the skins 
with a potato brush and cook in boiling 
salted water till tender. Drain off the 
water at once, and set them back on 
the range for a moment. When quite 
cold, pare and cut into cubes. 


have been pared first. 


Taste 
the potato, and if not sufficiently salted 
sprinkle a little salt over them, and allow 
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them to stand a short time before fry- 
ing. Many persons have a prejudice 
against the use of lard for sautéing 
potatoes and other vegetables. This 
prejudice is undoubtedly the result of 
If the fat is not suf- 
ficiently hot, vegetables fried in it will 
absorb it, and potatoes soaked with lard 


careless cooking. 


are less palatable, and probably some- 
what more indigestible, than those satu- 
rated with butter. When properly 
cooked, however, they should be quite 
free from grease, and good, sweet lard, 
heated to the proper temperature, will 
brown without soaking the potatoes. 
To a pint of diced potatoes allow two 
rounding tablespoonfuls of fresh lard. 
Never use for these potatoes fat which 
has previously been used for deep frying. 
Heat until it smokes, then turn in the 
potatoes, and allow them to cook with- 
out disturbing them for several min- 
When well browned on the bot- 
tom, turn them over and set a little back 
When nicely browned 
lift out the potatoes, taking pains to 
leave the fat in the spider. This may 


A little pep- 


utes. 


on the range. 


be saved for other uses. 
per may be added if liked. 
Hot fresh bread is unquestionably 
most indigestible, but stale bread may 
be reheated without disastrous conse- 
quences, and is liked by many persons 
better than toast. Cut the bread in 
even slices and pile upon a tin plate. 
Cover closely and set in the oven for ten 
or fifteen minutes. The upper and un- 
der slices will have browned slightly, 
while the others are soft like freshly 
baked bread. 
ment over the old method of steaming. 


This is a great improve- 


Rolled oats, cream of wheat, or al- 


“most any form of cooked breakfast food 


will be found to be very palatable pre- 
pared in the following manner: Make 
a mush in the usual way, being sure 
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that the water is boiling and salted when 
the meal is sifted in. Cool it in an ob- 


long dish —a bread tin is about the right 


size. Cut, when thoroughly cold, in 
thin slices and fry crisp and brown, 
Pass maple sirup with it. 

Duchesse Soup. 

This is one of the best of the cream soups, 
and has the merit of being quite unusual. Place 
in a double boiler one quart of new milk, a 
generous slice of onion, two stalks of celery, cut 
in small pieces (celery salt may be substituted 
when celery is not in season), a slice of carrot, 
a blade of mace, and two black pepper corns. 
Cook together twenty minutes. Melt a table- 
spoonful of butter, and stir into it two table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Cook a moment without 
browning, then stir into the milk. Allow this 
to thicken, then strain and add three generous 
tablespoonfuls of rich grated cheese — Edam 
or Parmesan is best, though a rich, stale do- 
mestic cheese will answer. Stir for three 
minutes, then pour over the yolks of two eggs 
well beaten. Season to taste with salt and pep- 
per, cook a moment after the yolks are added. 
being careful that they do not curdle, then serve 
at once with Boston crackers which have been 
split, buttered and heatedin the oven. Do not 
allow the crackers to brown. 

Vols-au-vents of Oysters. 

This French recipe is very like our oyster 
patties with the addition of a few French 
touches which are a decided improvement to the 
American rule. Wash and carefully pick over 
half a pint of oysters. Let them parboil, sea- 
soning while they are cooking with salt and 
cayenne. Skim them out and save the liquor 
which has exuded while they were cooking. 
Cut in small pieces half a can of mushrooms. 
To the oyster liquor add one half cupful of 
mushroom liquor and enough sweet cream to 
make a pint in, all. Cook together one gene- 
rous tablespoonful of butter and three of flour. 
Pour the liquid slowly into this and stir till 
smooth. Season highly with salt, pepper, 
celery salt and cayenne, last of all adding a 
teaspoonful of lemon juice. Stir in the oysters 
and mushrooms and let them merely heat 
through. Serve in shells made of puff paste, 
or in the little china or silver cases wRich come 
forthis purpose. If the latter are used sprinkle 
buttered cracker crumbs over the top and brown 
an instant in a very hot oven. 

Coffee Cream. 

Soak one half box of gelatine twenty minutes 
in just enough cold water to cover. Heatin a 
double boiler one pint of fresh milk and stir 
into it the soaked gelatine. Beat the yolks of 
three eggs with one fourth of acup of granulated 
sugar. To the milk add one cupful of clear, 
strong, hot coffee, then carefully stirin the eggs 
and sugar. Stir briskly for a moment to pre- 
vent it from curdling, then strain through coarse 
muslin into molds which have been dipped in 
cold water. Serve very cold with cream and 
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sugar. One half of this recipe will serve four 
persons generously. 

Many persons who like the flavor of 
the oyster, but do not care for the oyster 
itself, will enjoy this soup. Wash a 
quart of oysters and look them over 
carefully. Put them over the fire in a 
pint of water. Skim off the scum, 
which will rise during the first five min- 
utes. Cook for twenty minutes, then 
pour through a sieve, rubbing the oys- 
ters to a pulp. Scald a quart of rich 
milk with a slice of onion, a stalk of 
celery, and a sprig of parsley. This 
may be cooking while the oysters are 
boiling. Strain and add to the oyster 
liquor. Melt three tablespoonfuls of 
butter and stir into this three table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Cook a few mo- 
ments, then slowly add to it the milk, 
oysters, etc. Add two teaspoonfuls of 
salt, alittle pepper and paprika. Simmer 
afew moments, then serve with squares 
of toasted bread, and salted wafers. 

Among the best fish for baking are 
cod, shad, haddock, bluefish, white- 
fish, and small salmon. When pre- 
paring a fish for baking do not cut off 
the head and tail. Clean carefully, 
rub the inside with salt and pepper, and 
fill with the following stuffing. Mix a 
cupful of cracker crumbs, a teaspoonful 
of minced onion, a teaspoonful of minced 
parsley,a tablespoonful of finely chopped 
salt pork, a teaspoonful of minced cu- 
cumber pickle, half a saltspoonful of 
pepper, a tablespoonful of melted but- 
ter, and three tablespoonfuls of cream. 
If the pork is quite salt it will salt the 
stuffing sufficiently. Otherwise add a 
little salt. This makes rather a dry 


stuffing. More cream may be used if 
preferred. Sew up the fish, salt and 


pepper the surface, and place upright 
in the pan instead of on its side as is 


often done. It will cook through more 
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evenly in this way. Place slices of salt 
pork over the fish and in the bottom of 
the baking pan. Cook for a while 
without water, then add a little water 
and baste frequently. 


Sauce Tartare. 

To a cupful of mayonnaise dressing, add a 
heaping teaspoonful each of chopped olives, 
capers, parsley, and cucumber pickle. This 
sauce is served cold and is excellent for fish 
cooked in any style. If a hot sauce should be 
preferred, a drawn butter sauce with chopped 
eggs is always good. Pass cucumbers dressed 
with a French dressing with the fish. 
Cauliflower au Gratin. 

Separate the cauliflower into rather small 
bunches, and soak for half an hour in cold 
salted water. Cook in boiling salted water till 
tender—about twenty minutes should suffice. 
Drain, place in a baking dish and cover with a 
thick white sauce. Scatter grated cheese and 
buttered cracker crumbs over the top, and bake 
till the crumbs are brown. Some persons pre- 
fer to make the sauce from the liquor in which 
the cauliflower is boiled. In this case use more 
butter. 

It is quite the custom to serve mac- 
aroni with tomato sauce as a separate 
course. This may be done in the pres- 
ent instance, or if there is difficulty 
in obtaining the cauliflower, it may be 
substituted for it. 


Macaroni with Tomato Sauce. 
Break the macaroni in even lengths and stew 


in boiling salted water till tender. The time 
required for cooking varies with the different 
brands from twenty to thirty minutes. When 
tender, drain and pour cold water over it. This 
prevents it from becoming sticky. Drain again 
and cover with a sauce made as follows: Fry a 
tablespoonful of minced onion till brown in a 
tablespoonful of butter. Add a heaping table- 
spoonful of flour, and stir till brown. Now add 
a cup and a half of strained stewed tomatoes, a 
saltspoonful of ground cloves, the same amount 
of pepper, and half a teaspoonful of salt. Serve 
very hot. 


Sultana Pudding. 

In a double boiler scald one pint of new milk. 
Scrape one square of Baker’s chocolate, mix 
with two tablespoonfuls of sugar and just 
enough boiling water to reduce to a thin paste. 
Rub out all the lumps and add to the hot milk, 
rinsing all the chocolate out of the pan. Beat 
two eggs light and add to them gradually one 
and one half cups of granulated sugar. When 
well mixed, beat in two level tablespoonfuls of 
flour and half a teaspoonful of good ground 
cinnamon. Pour the scalded milk upon this, 
and beat a moment, then return to the double 
boiler and cook till well thickened. The mix- 
ture should be stirred every moment, or the eggs 
may curdle and spoil the custard. Allow it to 
cook about five minutes after it has thickened, 
and there will be no taste of flour apparent. 
The flour gives a smooth consistency and a vel- 
vety texture which the pudding would lack with 
out it. When cold, add a tablespoonful of va- 
nilla extract and a quart of good cream. Have 
ready a cupful of seeded raisins and chopped 
dates mixed. Freeze the pudding, and when 
about half frozen stir in the fruit. This is a 
most delicious dessert, which well repays the 
care required in making. 


By ANNA E. TREAT 


It was only a trill of sweet laughter 
That rang through the quaint old room, 
That echoed from each lowly rafter, 
And banished the stillness and gloom. 
But it won, from its evil désigning, 
A heart that was sullen and wild, 
And a life was redeemed from repining, 
By the innocent laugh of a child. 


It was only a kind word of greeting, 
A welcoming word and a smile ; 
The lips a sweet message repeating, 
From a heart that was free from all guile. 
And one who was weary with sorrow, 
Looked up from her vigil of pain, 
And, filled with new hope for the morrow, 


Thanked God, and took courage again. 
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The Bravest Battle 


The bravest battle that ever was fought, 
Shall I tell you, where and when ? 

On the maps of the world you'll find it not; 
’Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon or battle shot 
With sword or nobler pen! 

Nay, not with eloquent word or thought 
From mouth of wonderful men! : 


But deep in a walled-up woman’s heart— 
Of woman that would not yield, 

But bravely, silently, bore her part— 
Lo! there is the battle field. 

No marshaling troop, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave! 

But oh, these battles! they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave! 


—May Eustis. 


Freddie’s Papa—What do you intendto do 
with the hole in that doughnut when you get 
all the cake eaten from around it ? 

Freddie (after serious thought)—I guess 
give it to little sister, to pay fer the bite she 
gimme out of her apple.—C/icago News. 


Regarding the old-time 
Old Time 


and Modern SPare room’ and parlor, 


as contrasted with the cor- 
responding apartments of the present 
day, awriter, who vividly recalls the 
memories of her childhood, draws _ this 
interesting parallel picture: Sunshine 
was never known to enter either of 
these rooms, and fresh air was a stranger 
to them; so it was no wonder the 
preacher always had a cold as_ he 
traveled from house to house and 


occupied the spare beds of the various 


HOME DUTIES 
AND PLEASURES 


families in the settlement. Occasionally, 


when the young folks gave a party or a 
wedding, these rooms were_ brightly 
lighted, and then the children enjoyed 
going in there and looking at the treas- 
ures on the ‘* what-not’’ in the corner; 
every little China toy had been carefully 
saved and put on the ‘‘ what-not.”’ 
Generally children did not enjoy these 
two rooms. I well remember the cold 
chills that used to creep up my back if 
I was sent in alter something; the rooms 
were always dark, and the memory of 
the last funeral would intrude itself on 
me, and I was glad to come out and 
shut the door. How different the spare 
room of to-day: handsome furniture, 
carpets, and curtains which are drawn 
back to admit the sunlight; bed with 
springs and mattress, covered with a 
white spread and pillows with shams. 
When a guest comes the sheets, blan- 
kets, and comforts are aired, and the 
bed ‘‘ made up.’’ There is a bureau or 
a dressing case and washstand, and 
several chairs, in fact, everything to 
make the guest comfortable; closets 
and drawers are emptied so the guest 
can unpack and have her garments 
handy; asmall stand with a good lamp, 
reading matter, and writing material. 
The parlor is open at all times, and 
while the lace curtains are drawn to 
exclude the sunlight, the blinds are 
raised, so there is plenty of light. In 
the evening the family gather here 
around the fire, the organ or piano is 
opened, and a happy social time is spent 
until bedtime. 
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There is unquestionably 
one very important and de- 
lightful study to which far 
too little attention is given in this busy, 
rushing, workaday world. It is the 
study of human sympathy in its helpful, 
hopeful form, — and this while the gen- 
eral heart of mankind was never so 
warm and sympathetic in actual feeling 
as at the present time. The trouble 
seems to be, that we haven't time to ex- 
press the good emotions that are really 
burning for utterance. Commenting 
upon this condition, the //ousewtfe ad- 
mirably says :— 


The Study of 
Sympathy 


So rare is the sympathetic person, 
that when we do find her — it is usually 
a ‘‘ her’’ — we rejoice in her more than 
in hidden treasure, and her fame as a 
healer of wounds goes abroad until she 
finds herself beset with more confidences 
than mortal mind can safely hold. The 
ability to feel for an afflicted friend is 
not at all rare ; most of us are fairly run- 
ning over with that : but what we need 
is the moral strength to abstain from re- 
marking, ‘‘I told you so,’’ or making 
that most imbecile of expressions, 
‘*Don’t worry.’’ How can reasonable 
people help worrying when there is 
cause for it? Itis human nature. We 
shouldn’t cry over spilt milk, if it could 
be gathered up. Neither does it bring 
relief to an aching heart to be told how 
much worse it might have been, or how 
much worse off other folks are. 

We are only children of a larger 
growth, after all. When baby comes 
wailing to us with a bumped head or 
cut finger, we don’t describe to him the 
more acute suffering of the little boy in 
the hospital, or complain in judicial-wise 
that had he been careful his wee noddle 
and the wall would never have come into 
undesirable contact. A mother worthy 
of the name takes the little sufferer on 


her lap and kisses the afflicted member, 
and says she is ‘‘ so sorry,’’ until he is 
comforted. Grown-up sufferers also want 
to be cried over, not moralized over, 
nor told to cheer up when there is 
nothing to be cheerful about. The only 
way to really console a stricken soul is 
to give it what it cries for, and, since we 
can seldom do that, the truest sympathy 
shows itself, not in preaching, or hollow 
words of cheer, but in the silent hand 
clasp, or the voice which says, through 
its tears, ‘‘I, too, am sorry !"’ 


Mrs. Homespun (indignantly) — Here’s an 
article says that in Formosa a wife costs $5. 

Mr. Homespun (thoughtfully)— Wal, a 
good wife is wuth it. — Spare Moments. 


The lover ofa nice cat as 
a domestic pet will be 
interested to know that 
the United States government supports 
hundreds of cats, contracting for the 
supplies necessary to their subsistence 
very much as it does for its soldiers. 
These cats are employed by the 
government, their wages being sim- 
ply board and housing, to protect 
the storehouses of the government from 
rats and mice. The government has 
to keep large supplies of food for the 
army — including many things that are 
very greatly enjoyed by rats and mice 
and if cats were not kept in sufficient 
numbers to protect these stores, the 


Uncle Sam’s 
Cats 


government would lose large sums of 
money, for not only would the food 
disappear, but boxes and _ packages 
would be nibbled and the food wasted 
and destroyed in handling. 


Nell — So you and Jack are really engaged? 

Bess — Yes ; we have decided to enter into a 
life partnership. 

Nell — And just think of it. Jack will be the 
silent partner. Isn’t that just too lovely ! — 
Chicago News. 
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Colonel Hop O’My Thumb 


By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


A little rough rider dashed into the town, 
With a crack of his terrible whip; 

His broom-horse and he havea mighty renown, 

The dogs ran away and the houses fell down 
And the citizens fled at a clip. 


The kitchen chair buckboard rattled and swayed, 
The broom-horse cavorted and pranced, 
Nurse climbed on the sofa, she was so afraid, 
Father grew frantic and shouted for aid, 
The rough rider just hollered and danced. 


Ile has legions of soldiers waiting his call, 
This amazing wee Hop O’My Thumb, 

All saddled and bridled they stand in the hall, 

Each broom-horse is ready to dash from his stall 
At the rat-tat of trumpet and drum. 


Where the Grapes Went 
BY Ap H. 
RCHIE LOCK was a round-cheeked 
little lad of seven. His home was 
in the sandy mountains of New Mexico. 
He lived with his parents in a flat-roofed 
adobe house on the bank of a river from 
which ran many long irrigating ditches 
to the small ranch farms along its banks. 

Archie had neither brothers nor sis- 
ters. His father was gone nearly every 
day to look after his cattle up in the 
hills. His mother was busy with her 
housekeeping. 

But he did not get lonesome. He 
had a gray burro that was tame as an 
old sheep. Archie could climb on to 
the burro’s back without help from 
anyone, and ride all over the ranch. 
Sometimes he rode along by his father’s 
side for a hali-mile or more. Then he 
would turn the burro around and come 
back to his mother, who would come 
out of the house, kiss him, and call him 
her ‘* brave litthe man.”’ 

Archie's father had a small vineyard of 
El] Paso grapes down by the river. 
Archie was very fond of ripe grapes, 
and he watched the ‘* patch’’ eagerly. 

But a late frost had hurt the blossoms, 
and the grape crop was very poor that 
fall. Archie did not like this at all, 
but he learned that complaining would 
not make the yield better. So with a 
serious face he visited the vineyard 
twice cach day to watch the stray 
clusters grow ripe and delicious. 

One morning he hurried back from 
the grape patch with a doleful face. 
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‘*Mamma,’’ he said ina very sober 
tone, ‘‘I can’t s’prise you now !”’ 

‘‘ What surprise were you making 
ior mamma ?”’ she asked. 

‘*T was keeping the first ripe grapes 
for you, mamma, but some one has 
taken them. There are no more nice 
ones,”’ he said. 

‘« That is too bad, dear,’’ his mother 
returned. ‘‘ But never mind. There 
may be lots of grapes next year. Then 
we are going to have a nice peach roll 
for dinner.”’ 

Fond as Archie was of peach roll, 
that promise did not make up for the 
lost grapes. 

‘* When I came back from the patch 
I saw José by their shed, and he was 
eating grapes. I know he stole my 
grapes,’ Archie declared angrily. 

His mother quit her work, came to 
him, and looked very soberly into 
Archie's eyes. 

‘‘It is such a wrong thing to say 
that of one’s neighbor and playfellow, 
Archie,’’ she said. 

‘*But, mamma, I know they were 
our grapes,’’ he insisted. José’s 
folks have none, and papa said that 
Mr. Green’s and Mr. Thompson's 
grapes had failed this year.”’ 

‘*Yes, but José may have got them 
somewhere else. You must be careful 
not to accuse too quickly,’’ she said, 
gently stroking his hair from his brow. 

‘* There comes José now,’’ added his 
mother. 

José was a little Mexican boy, just 
Archie’s age. He was a clean, kind 
child, and so mamma made no objec- 
tion to Archie's playing with him. 
Playmates of his own size were so few 
there that Archie had become very 
fond of José’s company. Many a gay 
romp he and the small Mexican lad had 
enjoyed together that summer. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Now José was coming with his hands 
full of grapes. Archie felt very angry 
at José’s boldness and daring. 

‘“Have some grapes,’’ said José 
kindly, a bright smile on his dark face. 
But Archie turned away in anger. 

‘*T can pick our own grapes when 
I’m ready,”’ he said shortly. ‘‘ And I 
want you to stay out of our patch.”’ 

‘*T wasn’t in your patch, and these 
grapes my Uncle Juan brought from 
Lone Mountain,’ returned José. 

‘*T don’t believe- it,’’ said Archie 
stoutly. ‘‘ You took ours and now 
come over and offer me some,’’ and 
Archie walked away with his head very 
high. 

‘‘T never took your grapes,’’ pro- 
tested José, and he ran home, crying 
bitterly. 

Archie felt very mean after he had 
spoken in that way to José. So he 
walked down toward the river to be 
alone. But mamma soon joined him. 
She put one arm around him and 
walked by his side. Presently she 
asked : — 

‘Can you tell me where my kind 
boy, Archie, is? A very rude-spoken, 
angry boy has come here and run him 
away. I miss his bright smile so much. 
Won't you help me find him?”’ 

‘“Oh, mamma !’’ he cried, hiding 
his hot face in her dress. 

She led him to a seat on a large rock 
that overlooked the little grape patch 
below. 

Archie cried softly with his head in 
her lap. He still believed that José 
had taken the grapes. But he felt 
sorry that he had not kept his temper 
better, and that he had driven off the 
good Archie that mamma loved. 

‘*Archie!’’ whispered mamma. 
‘* Look up, but be very quiet. I have 
found the grape takers !”’ 
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Archie sprang up so suddenly that he 
frightened a merry family of striped 
ground squirrels from a feast on the 
bunches of grapes. Then with mamma 
he followed these merry little thieves up 
to their home in the rocks. They had 
left a path of shattered grapes behind 
them. There was no longer any doubt 
as to where Archie’s fruit had gone. 

‘*Oh, mamma! If I had only looked 
better I might have found where they 
went before,’’ said Archie in a regretful 
tone. ‘‘Then I wouldn't have said 
what I did to José.”’ 

** There is José now, sitting by him- 
self down by river,’’ said his 
mamma. 

Archie ran up to him, and, taking 
Jose’s little dark hand, said : — 

** José, I was mean and spoke ugly to 
you. The squirrels took my grapes. 
Don’t keep mad at me, will you?”’ 

For answer José smiled kindly into 
Archie’s face. Then he ran up to their 
house and soon came back with some 
delicious clusters of grapes. 

‘* The olive branch in grapes,’’ said 
mamma to herself. 

Archie ran back to his mamma with 
a beaming face. How happy he felt ! 

‘“Mamma,”’ he said, ‘‘ I’ve chased 
the rude boy away and brought your 
Archie back to you.’’ 

Mamma gave him a glad hug anda 
kiss. Then he ran off with José, eating 
grapes and laughing. And they had a 
merrier romp together that day than 
they had enjoyed before. How bright 
the sun shines after the clouds pass 
by ! 


*« There is no soul,’’ the skeptic said. 
His eyes saw not the grace 
Of holy sublimation 
On the young mother’s face. 


—Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 


The Birds’ Petition 
By W. R. Murpnuy. 


DEAR BROTHERS OF THE EARTH: 


E, your little brothers of the air, 

wish and hereby request you to 
show us the little kindnesses which we 
ask of you. 

Whenever you go out to the woods 
in winter or early spring always take 
with you some corn or bread for us, as 
our supply of berries will be nearly 
gone by that time. 

Never take a gun or slingshot into 
the woods with you. 

Please never destroy our nests or take 
our young or eggs. 

Whenever you see a young bird on 
the ground, lift it up into its little 
home. 

Tell your mammas and aunties never 
to wear feathers in their hats, as thou- 
sands of us are slaughtered every year 
to decorate bonnets. 

And we promise you that we will 
repay your favors by delighting you 
with our quaint pranks and sweet songs. 

(Signed) Robin, Bluebird, Sparrow, 


Chickadee, Oriole, and many others. 


Official tests of the eyesight of Balti- 
more school children — tests ordinarily 
used by oculists-—— to the number of 
52.067 show some interesting and sug- 
gestive results. More than nine 
thousand pupils were found to have 
such defects in these organs as to make 
school work unsafe, while fifty-three 
per cent. of the children were found 
not to be in the enjoyment of normal 
vision. Curiously enough, this per- 
centage of defective eyesight steadily 
decreased with the age of the pupils. 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


To what extent should a guest offer to assist her hostess 
about the houscho’d duties, where the latter is largeiy or 
wholly cependet t upen her own exertions for keeping her 


home ia order? Is there not as much danger of being too 


officious in the matter as of being neglectful? 
Rutu Brown. 

If every man’s house is his castle, 
certainly every woman's kitchen should 
be her individual stronghold, into which 
no one may enter without invitation. 
Circumstances must largely govern ac- 
tion in any given case. While the 
readers of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING are 
preparing to express their opinions re- 
garding this subject, the following ex- 
tract from an exchange, in which it 
appears without credit, is well worth 
reading : Many a woman will be pes- 
itively grateful to an intimate guest 
who retires to the drawing room, alter 
dinner, to chat with her host or play 
with the children, apparently oblivious 
that her hostess 1s below stairs, hurry- 
ing out of sight the remains of the care- 
fully prepared meal. The best way to 
help in such cases is to ignore that help 
At another time, or with 
the 
unfriendly and selfish. A 


is needed. 


another woman, same conduct 
would be 
petition to ‘help wash the dishes” 
may be a positive insult, or it may con- 
vey the subtle declaration of a warm and 
lasting friendship. We can forgive the 
Ettle child 


mamma,’ even if she breaks our most 


who insists on ‘* helping 
delicate china, or expensive bric-a-brac 
in the process, but it is hard to pardon 
the clumsy grown-up person who breaks 
more precious things by ill-advised sym- 
pathy or persistency. 


RAG 


I once visited a minister's wife who 
had no servants, and met another guest 
who was painfully anxious to be of use. 
If our hostess but lifted a teakettle she 
offered her services ; if I flew past her 
in the hall on my way to catch a train, 
I heard her voice faintly inquiring, 
[help you?”’ Yet if we assigned 
to her any work we had in hand, we 
gencrally found that she was either 
utterly unable to do it, or that some 
more personal duty called her away. 
Wisdom and sincerity are qualities in 
a guest-friend far more to he appreci- 
ated than mere devotion. 


In the January Goop HoUsEKEEP- 
ING ‘‘A Subscriber ’’ raised the ques- 
tion of courtesy in the household, and 
a suggestion was made that the opin- 
ions of readers might follow in the suc- 
It seems to me that 
the first consideration should be that of 
Bridget in the 
kitchen, Mary in the chambers, John 


ceeding numbers. 
a common humanity. 


in the coachman’s lodge, are all human 
beings, with instincts, emotions, hopes, 
fears, joys, and sorrows,. very similar to 
those experienced by the mistress in 
her apartments, or the master at his 


place of business. They have con- 
tracted to give certain service for cer- 
tain compensation. It is a mutual 


The cook in the kitchen 
sells her services; she does not sell her 
womanhood or her self-respect. Her 
life is as precious, in the sight of the 
law and of her Creator, as that of her 


agreement. 
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mistress; her heartstrings may throb 
with happiness as intense, with sorrow 
as crushing. The coachman holds a 
similar position in the family, but at 
the polls he is the peer of his employer, 
and hasan equal voice in the election of 
mayor or of president. These facts, it 
seems to me, should govern the matters 
of courtesy; the obligations, in this re- 
spect, are certainly not all on one side. 
LAURA. 


As to entertaining children on a 
rainy day, one very excellent way is by 
having a spare apartment somewhere 
about the premises which can be set 
It need not 
be in any way pretentious. A few 


apart as a ‘‘ play room.” 


disused pieces cf furniture, with the 
means for making it comfortably warm 
on cold days, will answer all purposes ; 
and if it is so located that the children 
can romp and make noise to their 
hearts’ content, so much the better. 
Circumstances will determine the means 
of diversion to be furnished ; but given 
half a chance, the average group of 
children will manage to secure a vari- 
ety of games and playthings of which 
they will never tire. Who thai has 
lived in the country does not recall the 
frolics in the barn or the woodshed 
which have swiltly sped many an other- 
wise tedious hour, cr the diversions 
which an attic with its treasures of 
cast-off ‘‘trumpery’’ provided ? 
The play room should be as free and 
uncenventional as these, but with addi- 
tional comforts and equipment. 
ANOTHER READER. 


I am moved by one or two questions 
in the January number of Goop Housr- 
KEEPING, to give my expcrience with 
household help. When I engage a 


wry 


girl, I always hold a short conversation 
I take 
the first one to whom | am personally 


with the different applicants. 


attracted — who makes me respect and 
like her. I do not know that every 
one has the power to read character ; 
but I do not sce why a person who is 
sincere and honest herself, and who is 
willing to live and let live, and over- 
look faults in others (if others will 
overleock faults in her), should ree- 
ognize kindred qualities in another. 
I never feel the slightest difference in 
siation between the one who helps me 
in the house and mysclf, except as I 
am often humiliated at seeing the real 
beauty and swectness of character of the 
girl who serves all day long with will- 
ing, ready hands and fect. 
E. E. DeG., 
Just after | read your answer to a 
subscriber's inquiry, as to whether it 
was best to teach the old, standard 
hymns to children, | happened across 
a sweet little story of a four-year-old 
who had been left to find her way 
home alone by a careless nurse. It 
was a long, rough way for the little one, 
and her mother, secing’ her coming 
alone, ran to meet her. ** Were you 
frightened, my. sweet?’ the mother 
asked. felt very lost,”’ the baby 
answered, ** but | sang * Lead, Kindly 
Light,’ to myself, all the way."” From 
my own babyhood, the old Presbyterian 
hymn-book has been familiar to me. 
Sunday after Sunday, in the little coun- 
try church, I sang over the fine old 
hymns, never stopping to think what 
the words meant; but as the years 
passed, and all life deepened and grew 
earnest, the hymns became to me no 
longer meaningless words, but battle- 
cry and praise and prayer. 
DEANE. 
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The Chinese Sacred Lily 
By RurH RAYMOND 
HIS beautiful flower is a 
variety of Polyanthus Narcissus. 
The Chinese have cultivated it expressly 
to decorate their sacred temples at their 
New Year festivals, which occur in 
February. Their ‘‘ Joss Houses’’ are 
bowers of fragrance, and the silvery 


most 


white stars holding little yellow cups 
against the dark green leaves, are so 
that we do 
people have considered them sacred 
from time immemorial. 


lovely not wonder these 
We procured 
of these curious 


flowers in November, and placed them 


three large bulbs 
in a low glass dish containing a few 
lumps of charcoal to keep the water 
sweet, pebbles to hold the bulbs in place, 
At Christmas 
time they were a mass of bloom. There 
were fifteen spikes from the three bulbs, 
and their fragrance filled the house. 
Ifa 
dozen bulbs are secured in the fall, by 
starting in water at regular intervals, 
flowers may be had in 


and water to cover well. 


These flowers are very lasting. 


succession 
throughout the entire winter and spring. 
After forcing the first winter they may 
be planted out the next summer and 
kept to beautify the garden. 
O! Sacred Lily from that distant land 
Where superstition holds unbounded sway, 
And dark-eyed maidens in thy presence stand, 
Then prostrate fall before thy charms to pray, 
We 6fa clearer vision gladly trace 


The Father’s love in all thy winsome grace. 


Rex Begonias 


By DororHy DEANE 


HE beautiful rex be- 

gonias I had seen growing, tempted 
me, in making out an order for plants, to 
send for halfa dozen. They came, and 
for a few weeks were things of beauty. 
Gradually, however, they withered and 
drooped, in the dry air of a steam- 
heated and gas-lighted flat, till nothing 
was left but the roots, so I banished 
them to a back window, and turned a 
tumbler over each one, hoping they 
would spring up again. Three of them 
survived, and, outgrowing tumblers, 
spread their leaves under glass fruit jars. 


memory of 


Finally I bought a common goldfish 
globe, set the three surviving plants in 
a broad, shallow pot, the top of which 
just fitted the mouth of the globe, and 
behold ! the dearest little greenhouse 
you ever saw. 

Rex begonias need a sandy soil, 
plenty of water, not too much sun, and 
a moist atmosphere. When these con- 
ditions can be secured, they become the 
most beautiful of all foliage plants. 
They are propagated by planting a 
single leaf, removing the stem and lay- 
ing the leaf blade flat on the surface of 
a pot of sandy soil. Cover with glass 
and wait two or three months, never 
At last you 
will be rewarded by finding the tiniest 
of plants springing up at the base of the 
leaf. 


allowing the soil to dry. 
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Memories 


From out the darkly shadowed Past 

Strange ships come sailing home to me — 
Fair ships I thought had long been cast 

Into the depths of that great sea. 
Their flapping sails gleam ghostly white; 

Their rigging shivers in the breeze; 
Dim halos of mysterious light 

Surround the phantom masts and trees. 
They are the things of Yesterday, 

The things that were but are no more — 
Grim specters telling the decay 

Of ships wrecked on an unknown shore. 
This one a wish that was in vain 

And that a love which proved untrue; 
Ambitions, hopes which gave but pain, 

Brought me not laurels but the rue. 

The phantom fleet slow disappears 

Out where the sky and water meet. 
And driving back the rising tears 

I smiling turn the world to greet. 


—Douglas Malloch 


Stand in Line 


‘** Stand in line, recruit,’’ said an old 
fighter to a raw soldier in his first bat- 
tle. The frightened boy was dodging 
the flying shells instinctively, and some- 
times crouched to the ground as they 
screamed past. ‘‘ Stand in line,’’ re- 
peated the drilled soldier; ‘‘ it’s the 
safest place. If you lie down, you ex- 
pose more surface, and if you dodge, 
you're as likely to be hit as_ before. 
When you hear the whiz of the shell, 
the danger for that one is over. Stand 
in line.’’ Soldiers who fight life’s bat- 
tles with temptation and wrong may 


well heed this advice. Keep in line 


with the right; do not dodge or waver. 
Right in line is the safest and best place, 
as well as the place to do the most good; 
keep there, and keep a trusting heart, 
a brave spirit, and a steady courage, no 
matter what goes on around.— 7he 
Wellspring. 
Forgiveness 

The Bible has a good deal to say 
about forgiveness, but it nowhere states 
that it is easy to forgive. The man who 
thinks that it is easy-to forgive, cither 
has nothing to forgive, or does not 
know what forgiveness means. — For- 
giveness is not, as some imagine, a mere 
negative abstaining from inflicting injury 
upon the offender. Bible forgiveness 
means also the positive exhibition of a 
loving and actively pitiful temper to- 
warda wrongdoer. It has been well re- 
marked by some one that we ‘‘ must not 
think we are forgiving because our anger 
is getting tired.’ Forgiving is more 
than simply forgetting. It is an active 
grace, difficult of acquirement, even with 
help from above. — But if it is not easy 
it is blessed to forgive.— New 
Observer. 


We ought not to look back unless it 
is to derive some useful lessons from 
past errors, and for the purpose of 
profiting by dear-bought experience.— 
Washington. 


It must oft fall out 
That one whose labor perfects any work 
Shall rise from it with eye so worn that he, 
Of all men, least can measure the extent 
Of what he has accomplished. 


— Brewning. 
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By Mary B. Keecu 


ONEY is wholesome, and so easy 
of digestion, that it should be a 


common article of diet. Its prompt 
assimilation, without taxing the stomach 
or kidneys, makes it a healthful food for 
children and invalids. — It is economical 
in use, as it is not expensive, and it 
never becomes rancid. 

The general craving for sweets of 
some kind shows a need of the system 
for them. People who cannot eat cane 
sugar without having a sour stomach or 
some other dyspeptic symptoms, can 
eat honey instead, and will find the sub- 
stitution a good thing for their health. 
Baked Apples with Honey 

Wash as many apples as desired, remove the 
core at one end, but do not run the knife clear 
through; put into the hollow thus made a bit of 
butter, and a teaspoonful of honey; place ina 
pan and bake. 

Honey Muffins 

Sift together one and a half pints of flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and small half 
teaspoonful of salt. Work in two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter; add three beaten eggs, one cup 


of honey, and half apint of milk. Beat thor- 
oughly, and bake in a hot oven. 


Honigkuchen 

Bring one pound of strained honey and a 
quarter of a pound of butter to a boil. Let 
cool for ten minutes. Add one pound of flour, 
a quarter of a pound of ground almond, a third 
teaspoonful of ground cloves, the grated peel 
of a lemon, and a scant teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in hot water. Mix and set aside over 
night. Next morning roll out one-half inch 
thick, cut in small squares, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. Nice for breakfast or supper. 
Honey Ginger Snaps 

One pint of honey, three-fourths pound of 
butter, two teaspoonfuls of ginger; boil to- 
gether three or four minutes and, when nearly 
cold, add flour until it is stiff enough to roll out 
thinly, and bake in a quick oven, 


« 
Honey Honey Cake 


Mix one cup each of honey and sugar, add 
half a cup of soft butter and two beaten eggs, 
sift together and add one pint of flour with a 
generous teaspoonful of baking powder and 
lastly one teaspoonful of caraway seed. Bake 
in a moderate oven for thirty or thirty-five min- 
utes. 

Honey Tea 

Add a tablespoonful of extracted honey to a 
cup of hot water. Children are usually fond 
of honey tea and it is more wholesome than tea 
or coffee. 

Honey Candy 

Put a pint of honey with half a cup of granu- 
lated sugar into a porcelain-lined kettle ; when 
it begins to boil add two tablespoonfuls each of 
butter and vinegar and continue to boil until it 
becomes brittle when dropped into cold water. 
Rub a level teaspoonful of baking soda until 
perfectly smooth and sift it into the boiling candy. 
Pour it at once into shallow greased pans. 
When nearly cold cut it in squares or it may be 
pulled the same as molasses taffy. 


Three Salmon Dishes for Lent 


By PADDOCK TELFORD 


Cream Salmon 

Take one can of salmon, a pint of milk, two 
tablespoonfuls each of cornstarch and butter, 
one tablespoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of pep- 
per, and two cups of bread or cracker crumbs. 
Cream the butter and cornstarch in a basin over 
the fire, pour in the milk, and stir until smooth, 
seasoning with salt and pepper. Butter a pud- 
ding dish, put in a layer of bread or cracker 
crumbs, then a layer of salmon, and next a 
layer of the white sauce. Repeat the operation 
until all the ingredients are used, having but- 
tered crumbs at the top. Bake quickly. 


Salmon Croquettes 

Take one small can of salmon, two eggs, 
butter the size of an egg, two tablespoonfuls of 
rolled crackers, one teaspoonful of salt, one- 
half teaspoonful of pepper. Beat all together, 
make into small cakes, and fry in hot lard. 


Escalloped Salmon 

Take one can of salmon, picked up fine; butter 
a pudding dish, put in a layer of cracker crumbs 
on the bottom, then a layer of salmon with bits 
of butter, salt, and pepper, a trifle of tomato 
and a little milk. Proceed in this way until the 
dish is full, having buttered crumbs at the top. 
Add milk to make quite moist, and bake one 
haif hour in a quick oven. 
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MOON’S PHASES 
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Bleak are New England’s old hillsides 
And winds blow fierce in wrath 

Delaying still the glad spring-tides, 

Yet giving time for last sleigh rides 
Along each country path. 


Jupiter in Conjunction with the 
Moon. 


Conjunction of Uranus and the 
Moon. 

Conjunction of Saturn and the 
Moon. 


Conjunction of Venus and the Moon. 


Moon in Perigee. 


Conjunction of Mercury and the 
Moon. 


Moon runs high. 

Mercury in Perihelion. 

Conjunction of Neptune and the 
Moon. 


Spring begins. Conjunction of 
Mars and the Moon. 
Moon in Apogee. 


Annunciation. 


Palm Sunday. 


Jupiter in Conjunction with the 
Moon. 


Good Friday. Conjunction of Ura- 
nus and the Moon. Moon runs 
low. 


MARCH, 1899 


(Standard Eastern Time) 


First Quarter, 18d. 10h. 24m. P.M. 
OF ull Moon, 27d. lh. 18m. A.M, 


Looking Skyward 
** Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what's a heaven for?”’ 


I suppose that Andrea del Sarto would accept 
an astronomical turn to his question, though he 
certainly wasn’t thinking of the stars when he 
asked it. The heavens are surely made for the 
admiration of man, and he who has never 
formed the habit of looking up on starry nights 
to welcome the coming constellations and say 
farewell to the departing, as they come and go 
each year, is missing much itlife. Last month 
we sald good-by to Cetus, Cygnus and Pegasus. 
Andromeda is now at nine o’clock low down in 
the northwest. You must go out on a hill some 
night this month and get a good look at the 
constellation. The famous nebula in it is one 
of the finest in the skies. It is shaped like a 
lens, and is about half a degree long. Aldeb- 
aran and the Pleiades you will see in the west, 
too, and just above is Capella. This star is so 
bright that it is sometimes taken fora planet by 
those who aren’t very familiar with it, though 
of course it doesn’t twinkle as the planets do. 
If your window is north as mine is, you can see 
Vega at nine o'clock just above the northern 
horizon. Overin the east at this hour the big 
bright Arcturus is rising, while over in the south- 
east and well up is the Sickle with Regulus like 
a big gem in the handle. The Dragon is rather 
indistinct and hard to trace, but if you have 
found Vega as described, you will see just 
above two bright stars in the north. These are 
in the head of the Dragon. 
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QUIET HOURS Fer 


THE QUICK-WITTED 


No. 440—Prize Anagram 
Celebrated Objectsand Places, Ancient and 


Modern. No.2 


plained. 

51 Flip Glass to cheer a. 

52 Small pi popery. 

53. Fly lots, thin as Anna’s. 
54 It steer Ellihu. 

55 Sack Fort Bethel. 

56 Nu cattle herds. 

57 Groggy hands of Ann in Babel. 
58 Bufalo in bakers. 

sq Charge to Col. Andel. 

60 He pile cart load. 

61 Silver stain of fun aloes. 
62 Slo harm — Pope Safety. 
63 Annye is cold. 

64 Lite of old water table. 

65 The Club is grande. 

66 Slave, go dance piece. 

67 The Sprain crutches. 

68 Fil an atom deep. 

69 Half molash Fannie. 

70 Bob Reed think glory. 

71 Tall Effie Titt ate boned ham. 
72 Lane’s cleated rope. 

73 Hir ne’er thrive. 

74 Louts and a slip. 

75 Land organ on cocoa ford. 
76 Thousand men fight Lind. 
77. Law for tail change. 

78 Tin unites that mission. 

79 U. Janus ate the tea profits. 
80 My holtor Puck. 

81 More for stoners. 

82 Zenas teach Lu. 

83 Charles Rup follies. 

84 At forty blue ties. 

85 He bowl at Fort Bee. 

86 Fry her sprear. 

87 British fogge shed. 

88 Poco in a muslin tie box. 


is the second of the series of 
three Anagrams under the above title, 
begun in the February number of Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING and there fully ex- 


89 Pratel Crank. 

O! Fenian and Sybarite. 
gt Trust me, Rof. 
92 Away! I can’t guess. 
93 I keep kaps. 
94 A gas trips organs. 
95 Peer blink ham. 
96 Rob Task Livery Co. 
97 A vain strived hurry. 
98 He play Colorado. 
99 Biltop baby’s iron curl. 
100 Fie! Napoleon was grit. 

Three prizes will be awarded the 
successful contestants. In case no per- 
fect lists are rendered, the prizes will 
be given to those most nearly correct. 

First Prize—A handsome LIBRARY 
LAMP. 

Second Prize—Two years’ subscrip- 
tion to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, with 
one year’s subscription to either of the 
following : Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
or National Magazine, or Harper's 
Round Table. 

Third Prize—A year's subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Special Prize (for the entire series) 
—A GRAPHOPHONE. This musical in- 
strument is unrivaled for home enter- 
tainment, is simple and perfect in oper- 
ation. 

Rules and Regulations 


The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on 
page xi, must be signed and firmly attached to the 


Jirst sheet of each list entered in competition for the 


above prizes, or it will not be considered. A simple 
inclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as in that 
case it is liable to become separated from the list. 

The prizes will be immediately forwarded after 
the announcement of the awards. 

Those who have received a prize from this depart- 
ment within the last twelve months will not be en- 
titled to an additional prize for a year. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Prece- 
dence will be determined by date of postmark. 

Competition closes Saturday, April 1, at 6 p.m. 
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Answers postmarked after that date and hour will 
be disqualified. 
All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed 
“ Puzzle Editor,’ Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
Springtield, Mass. 


Prize Anagram Answer 


438. Noted Writers of Fiction 
Stanley J. Weyman. . 
Anthony Trollope. 
William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
Edgar Wilson Nye. 

S. Weir Mitchell. 
George Meredith. 
H. Rider Haggard. 

10 ©Richard Harding Davis. 
11 George William Curtis. 
12 Alexandre Dumas. 

13 Walter Besant. 

14 George Eliot. 

15 Thomas D. Hardy. 

16 Helen Hunt Jackson. 

17. James Lane Allen. 

18 Marie Corelli. 

19 Jane G. Austen. 

20 James M. Barrie. 

21. Margaret Deland. 

22 Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
23 Hall Caine. 

24 F. Marion Crawford. 

25 Beatrice Harraden. 

26 Jules Verne. 

27. J. T. Trowbridge. 

28 William Black. 

29 Wilkie Collins. 

.30 A. Conan Doyle. 

31 Edward Eggleston. 

32 Edward Everett Hale. 
33 George Macdonald. 

34 Edgar Allan Poe. 

35 Henryk Sienkiewicz. 

36 Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
37. Amanda M. Douglas. 
38 R. D. Blackmore. 

39 Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
40 Louise Muhlbach. 
4t Max O’Rell. 

42 Flora Annie Steel. 

43 Charles Kingsley. 

44 Victor Hugo. 

45 Mary J. Holmes. 

40 Robert Louis Stevenson. 
47 George Sand. 

48 E. P. Roe. 

49 Allan Pinkerton. 
5° George Du Maurier. 

51 Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

2 Marion Harland. 

53 Hans Christian Andersen. 
54 T.S. Arthur. 

55 Amelia E. Barr. 

56 S.R. Crockett. 

57 Charles Dickens. 

58 Lilian Bell. 


© SI WW 


59 Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
60 Emile Zola. 

61 Charlotte M. Yonge. 
62 Mary E. Wilkins. 

63 Gen. Lew Wallace. 
64 Frank R. Stockton. 
65 Sir Walter Scott. 

66 Anthony Hope. 

67 Miss Mulock. 

68 Rosa N. Carey. 


‘69 Augusta J. Evans. 


70 Frederick Marryat. 
71 Edna Lyall. 
72 Rudyard Kipling. 
73 Sarah Orne Jewett. 
74 Henry James. 
75 William Dean Howells. 
76 May Agnes Fleming. 
77. John Kendrick Bangs. 
78 C. F. Woolson. 
79 Count Tolstoi. 
80 Opie P. Read. 
81 Henry Seton Merriman. 
82 Ian Maclaren. 
83 Charles James Lever. 
84 Charles Egbert Craddock. 
85 Washington Irving. 
86 Dr. J. G. Holland. 
87 Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
88 George W. Cable. 
89 Clara Louise Burnham. 
g0 Rose Terry Cooke. 
gi Edward Bellamy. 

2 Georg Ebers. 
93 Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
94 James Fenimore Cooper. 
95 Benjamin Disraeli. 
96 Charles Lamb. 
97 Bret Harte. 
g8 Catharine Maria Sedgwick. 
99 Charlotte Bronte. 
100 ©Robert J. Burdette. 


The prizes for above Anagram, pub- 
lished in Goop HovuSEKEEPING for 
January, have been thus awarded : 

First Prize —\WEBSTER'S INTERNA- 
TIONAL, DicrioNARY — Miss Mary C. 
Wood, 107 E. Seneca St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Second Prize — A HANDSOME CHAF- 
ING Distt — Mrs. Sarah J. Coney, 357 
Grant avenue, Denver, Col. 

Third Prize — A year's subscription 
to Goop HovsEKEEPING — Miss K. 
E. Nelson, 878 Flatbush avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. 

Unfortunately two or three minor 
typographical errors crept into this 
Anagram, but they have not been 
allowed to prejudice the interests of any 
competitor. 
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Tales From the Land of Manana. 

Tates From THe Lanp oF Manana. By G. Cunyng- 
ham-Cunningham. Cloth, 24: pages; 75 cents. Cin- 
cinnati: The Editor Publishing Company. 

The general interest in things Span- 
ish and of Spanish origin will call atten- 
tion to these selected tales of Mexican 
life and adventure — mostly of the in- 
tensely ‘‘thrilling’’ sort. There are 
fifteen of the stories, and they have the 
merit of being brief, full of life and 
action; while they are sufficiently out 
of the ordinary in plot and treatment 
to give interest. 


Historic Boston 

Historic Boston anv Its An Histor- 
ical Pilgrimage Personally Conducted by Edward 
Everett Hale. Arranged for seven days. Illustrated. 
Appletons’ Home Reading Books. Cloth, 16mo, 
202 pages. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Historic Boston’’ is neither a 
history nor a guide book, though it 
possesses the merits of each in acquaint- 
ing the reader with facts and scenes per- 
taining to the earlier life of New Eng- 
land, especially of Massachusetts, as it 
is centered about Boston. The frontis- 
piece, entitled ‘‘The Hub of the 
Universe, *’ is a good representation of 
the State House, and opposite on the 
title page appears a modest print of 
‘*The Birthplace of Benjamin Frank- 
lin.’ The numerous illustrations pre- 
sent a curious mingling of the fine half- 
tone reproductions of the present day 
with the bold, coarsely-lined wood-cuts 
of many decades ago; some of the old 
ballads and letters of Revolutionary 
times or earlier are introduced; and in 
the descriptive matter will be found 
much to interest and instruct even a 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS 


frequent visitor to the New England 
metropolis. Every page bristles with 
historical names —those of places and 
persons closely mingled, for there is 
indeed no way of separating the names 
of places which are famous and of the 
men or women who have made them 
so. Dr. Hale has filled his little volume 
with charming things, given in his 
charming way, and has done the read- 
ing public a real service. 


The Imperial Republic 


Tue Imrertat Rerusiic. By James C. Fernald, author 
of ‘‘ The Spaniard in History,” etc. With five maps. 
Cloth, 12mo, 192 pages; 75 cents. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. 


The politician, the theorist, and the 
philanthropist may with equal advan- 
tage study this volume, which deals 
with a still pertinent guestion of our 
national polity. The author writes 
from an eatirely independent point of 
view, but he believes thoroughly in the 
policy of ‘* expansion,”’ stating clearly 
and cogently his reasons for such be- 
lief. The man who would intelligently 
study both sides of an important sub- 
ject before forming his judgment and ex- 
pressing an opinion (which surely every 
self-governing American should do), 
will here find in concise form the rea- 
sons why our government should be 
extended to the Philippine Islands, in 
a form most suitable to the needs of the 
inhabitants of those islands ; while ad- 
equate reference is made to the other 
islands which have come under the pro- 
tection of the American flag during the 
stirring events. 
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Good Housekeeping 


MARCH, 1899. 


GEORGE D. CHAMBERLAIN 


Editor and Publisher. 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE 
HIGHER LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Entered at Sprinufield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


Contributions. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING desires to secure for pub- 
lication the best thoughts of all who join with it 
in seeking ** the higher life of the household.” All 
contributions received will be promptly read, and 
if not available will be at once returned if stamps 
for that purpose are enclosed. 

No consideration can be given to manuscript 
illegibly written, those rolled for sending, or re- 
quiring radical “editing.” Accepted articles are 
in all cases subject to such editorial revision as 
may be deemed necessary. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a year; 10 cents a month, 
by mail, at news agencies, and on news stands. 


Date of Publication. Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
henceforth be published on the first day of each 
month, being mailed to reach all of its subscrib- 
ers, as well as appearing on the news-stands, on 
that day. 


Remittances should be sent by check, draft, ex- 
press order, or P. O. money-order, payable to 
Goop HovusEKEEPING. Bank notes should be 
sent by registered letter. We cannot be re- 
sponsible for loss if sent in any other way. 


Change of Address. When change of address is 
ordered, both the old and new address must 
be given. 


Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscrip- 
tions unless the request is accompanied with 
stamp. 


Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING stopped at the expiration of 
their subscription must notify us to that effect; 
otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have 
it continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


Good Housekeeping is conducted exclusively “In 
the Interests of the Higher Life of the House- 
hold,” and is widely quoted by both press 
and public as * The best household magazine 
published.” 


Advertisers will find Goop HOUSEKEEPING a most 
excellent medium for all goods, articles, and 
matters pertaining to household use, as each 
number not only goes into the family circle, 
where it is read and re-read, but being preserved 
for future reference, often loaned, and coming 
to the notice of many interested and thoughtful 
people, has an infinitely greater value than the 
periodical which is once hastily read and then 
cast aside. Card of rates to any address on 
request. 


Agents. One good canvasser is wanted in every 
community to secure subscriptions for Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. At its reduced price a large 
club should go to every post office in the coun- 
try. Aliberal cash commission allowed those 
acting as agents. 


Address all correspondence, ‘‘Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, Springfield, Mass.,” indicating on the wrapper 
the department for which intended, as “ Advertis- 
ing,” “Subscription,” Editorial,” etc. 
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Clark W. Bryan 


O the House. 
KEEPING, and especially to those 


readers of Goop 
who have scanned its pages under for- 
mer managements, the tragic death of 
its founder, Mr. Clark W. Bryan, which 
occurred too late for notice in the Feb- 
ruary number, will have a deep and 
pathetic interest. For more than thir- 
teen years he had been, not only its 
editor, but the head of the publishing 
house issuing the magazine. His _per- 
sonality was strongly impressed upon 
its pages. To the contributors who 
helped to work out the success of his 
enterprise, he was more than the mere 
editor ; he was a warm friend, a care- 
ful counselor, an appreciative adviser. 
Many of the writers who have since at- 
tained national reputation found their 
first success in the columns of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, the 
couragement of its chief. From not a 
few such have come words of heartfelt 


under wise en- 


sympathy and personal sorrow for the 
fall of one whom they had so _ long 
known as a friend. 

For several years Mr. Bryan had suf- 
fered such trials as come to the lot of 
but few; severe domestic afflictions and 
badly shattered bodily health being fol- 
lowed by business worries and compli- 
cations, ending in the financial collapse 
of the publishing house of which he was 
the head. 
these bitter experiences he never re- 


From the continued stress of 


covered, and after a long period of 
mental and physical suffering, his own 
hand closed the tragedy on the twenty- 
third of January last. 

Mr. Bryan established Goop House- 
KEEPING in the spring of 1885, its first 
issue bearing date of May 2 of that 
It was the pioneer publication 


’ 


year. 
of its class ; the multitude of ‘‘ home’ 
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and ‘‘household’’ journals and maga- 
zines which have since appeared have 
simply adopted Mr. Bryan’s thought 
and purpose. Even in his case, the 
inspiration was fostered and aided by 
his wife, and of her share in the incep- 
tion and her labor in its evolution Mr. 
Bryan always spoke with the deepest 
and most tender appreciation. 

From his editorial, ‘‘ For the Homes 
of the World,’’ introducing the maga- 
zine, two paragraphs may be _ here 
quoted, embodying the spirit which has 
dominated the publication to the pres- 
ent time, and which will continue its 
guide and inspiration : — 

‘‘Our homes are what we make 
them — good, bad, or indifferent — 
and their precepts and practices are 
necessarily more or less sharply de- 
fined, intensified, and demonstrated 
in our own individual lives. They are 
the fortresses from which the battles of 
life are really fought — the embrasures 
from which are fired ‘the shot ‘heard 
round the world,’ with more telling 
effect for weal or woe than any other 
worldly actions known to humanity.”’ 

‘*When our homes are strongly and 
firmly built on good foundations, 
finished carefully, furnished completely, 
provisioned fully, and well maintained 
throughout, the best possible means are 
provided for a successful resistance of 
any siege that may be set up against 
them from whatever source it may come, 
and for meeting with a bold front any 
untoward emergency that may arise in 
any of the varied walks of life. ’’ 


‘For the Homes of the 
World’”’ 


” establishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 

Mr. Bryan's central thought — which 
has always stood at the head of the 
magazine — was “‘ the higher life of the 


household.’’ His aim was to reach and 
better ‘‘ the homes ef the world.”’ His 
conception of the magazine was a mag- 
nificent grasp of the need which existed 
for such a publication. After he had 
blazed the way, like a pioneer in - the 
forest, there were plenty to follow in his 
wake, and to claim the honor of dis- 
covery. There is no more indisputable 
tribute than that of imitation. 

The motto which was placed at the 
head of Goop HOUSEKEEPING when it 
first saw the light, in 1885, remains un- 
changed — ‘‘In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household.’’ The 
aim is the same — ‘‘ For the Homes of 
the World.’ The experiment of four- 
teen years ago is an experiment no 
longer. ‘* Household magazines’’ have 
become a recognized, honorable, and 
prominent part of the current literature 
of the day.. The class of journals of 
which Mr. Bryan was the founder, and 
especially the magazine with which his 
name was identified, stand as his fitting 
monument and appropriate memorial. 

But it must not be overlooked that 
great changes have come to the world 
during the lifetime of this magazine. 
Woman’s relations have broadened and 
developed ; her outlook is upon differ- 
ent scenes and_ possibilities — though 
through them all runs the same woof of 
wifehood and motherhood, earth’s most 
sacred relations. In the months and 
years to come, while the magazine will 
be true to its inspiration and _ traditions, 
it will also look upon this: broader field ; 
it will adjust its gaze and its efforts to 
the changed and changing conditions, 
broadening its purpose where broaden- 
ing is possible ; keeping always abreast 
of the best and most advanced thought 
in the realm of the home life, in the 
broad sense in which home lite 1s the 
best life, the happiest, and the truest. 
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The pussy willow’s velvet buds 


Tell once again that spring’s at hand, 
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